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AN  ESSAY  ON  FLIRTS. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  LADIES  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Flirts  are  especial  favourites  of  ours,  and  we  hold  our¬ 
selves  bound,  as  good  knights  and  true,  to  do  battle  for 
their  reputation,  at  all  times,  and  against  all  comers.  Be 
it  understood  that  we  speak  now  of  Flirts  in  the  restricted 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  not  of  Jilts,  who  are  immoral, 
nor  of  Coquettes,  who  are  heartless  personages.  The  * 
true  Flirt  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person. 

The^appellation  is  the  same  with  that  used  to  designate  a  ! 
certain  sudden,  but  not  ungraceful,  mode  of  unfurling  a  I 
fan ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  embodied  in  one 
of  our  most  venerable  “Joe  Millers,”  there  is  some 
mysterious  analogy  supposed  to  exist  between  the  ch.*i- 
racter  of  the  motion,  and  that  of  the  class  of  the  fair  sex 
to  whom  the  name  Flirt  has  been  applied.  A  Flirt 
is  a  girl  of  more  than  common  beauty,  grace,  and  amia¬ 
bility,  just  hovering  on  the  verge  which  separates  child¬ 
hood  from  womanhood.  She  is  just  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  her  power,  and  finds  an  innocent  pleasure  in 
exeiHiising  it.  The  blissful  consciousness  parts  her  lips 
with  prouder  breath,  kindles' up  her  eyes  with  richer 
lustre,  and  gives  additional  buoyancy  and  swan  dike  grace 
to  her  motions.  .  She  looks  for  homage  at  the  hands  of 
every  man  who  approaches  her,  and  richly  does  she  repay  i 
him  with  rosy  smiles  and  sparkling  glances. 

There  is  no  passion  in  all  this.  It  is  the  first  trem¬ 
bling  into  conscious  existence  of  that  sentiment  which 
will  become  love  in  time.  It  is  the  heart  of  woman 
venturing  timidly  to  inhale  imperceptible  portions  of  that 
atmosphere  of  devoted  affection  in  which  alone  she  can 
afterwards  breathe  and  exist.  There  is  nothing  of  vanity 
in  it,  nothing  of  selfishness.  She  thinks  not  of  her  beauty 
while  thus  triumphantly  wielding  its  spell,  any  more  than 
does  that  young  greyhound  fetching  his  graceful  gambols 
before  us.  She  feels  only  the  delight  of  exercising  a  new¬ 
born  power.  She  regards  not  her  own  indulgence ;  happy 
herself,  she  sees  others  happy  to  sun  themselves  in  her 
smile,  and  feels  yet  more  happy  in  consequence.  It  is 
the  rich  gush  of  young  existence  that  mantles  at  her 
heart,  and  overflows  in  loveliness.  Oh !  blame  it  not, 
nor  regard  austerely.  Like  the  first  blush  of  morning, 
it  dies  away  before  we  can  well  note  its  surpassing  beauty, 
»nd  all  that  is  to  succeed  of  after  life  is  dull  and  tame  in 
comparison. 

That  a  girl  chances  to  be  a  Flirt  at  a  certain  age,  is  no 
proof- that  she  is  incapable  of  enduring  affection,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Beauty  is  the  exuberance,  the 
n  ness,  the  overflow  of  nature.  And  the  richer,  the 
more  dazzling  the  beauty  at  the  moment,  when,  like  a 
from  its  hull,  the  girl  passes  insensibly 
^^the  woman,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  expect  a  ripe 
beneath.  It  is,  indeed,  Avarmth  of  heart 
t  glveUhe  finishing  grace  to  the  gay  and 

ul  creature  we  have  been  describing.  If  tiiere  he 

.  'elegance,  and  sportiveness,  and  wit  at  will, 

^1^  Ihe  beholder  feel  himself  obliged  to  confess  that 
18  some  cham  a  wan  ting — he  cannot  exactly  say 
h  Mthough  he  feels  its  absence^he  may  depend  upon 


it  that  closer  search  will  show  him  minute,  hut  sure  signs 
of  heartlessness. 

A  Flirt  is,  however,  a  dangerous  creature :  not  that 
she  means  any  harm,  but  that  she  unconsciously  and  in¬ 
voluntarily  turns' the  lieads  of  all  Avho  approach  her. 
Boys  she  strikes  down  by  dozens,  Avherever  she  moves. 
If,  Avhile  tripping  along  the  street  on  a  windy  day,  the 
increasing  vehemence  of  the  blast  force  her  to  turn  away 
from  it  to  adjust  the  set  of  her  bonnet,  the  sweep  of  her 
laughing  eye  to  see  Avhether  any  one  observes,  and  the 
ready  blush  Avhen  she  marks  all  eyes  turned  upon  her, 
make  captive  at  least  six  juvenile  swains.  In  the  turn 
of  a  waltz,  her  aerial  gliding  (vera  incessu  patuit  dea) 
draws  the  attention  of  all.  She  cannot  ask  for  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  Avithout  making  an  involuntary  conquest. 
Nay,  “  tough  seniors” — men  inured  to  business — aie  not 
safe.  They  look  Avith  complacency  on  a  thing  so  loA'ely 
— with  a  paternal  placid  benignity — but  longer  conversjA- 
tion  aAvakens  Avarmer  thoughts,  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
infusion  of  the  passion  is  more  difficult  into  such  toil- 
strung  theAves,  so  is  its  eradication  more  difficult. 

But  the  danger  does  not  stop  here.  By  a  retro-active 
influence,  all  this  lip  and  eye  homage  may  aa'cII  at  times 
turn  the  head  of  a  giddy  and  inexperienced  gii'l.  This, 
hoAvever,  is  a  danger  not  to  be  avoided  ;  and  cure  Ave 
knoAV  of  none,  save  a  generous,  deep-rooted  affection, 
Avhich,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  lot  of  every  true  Avoman.  It 
is  beautiful  to  see  the  effect  of  serious  love  upon  the  gayest 
of  these  creatures  ! — hoAV  completely  all  their  little  vanity 
is  melted  away  by  its  engrossing  warmth.  Nof  that  Ave 
think  love,  any  more  than  the  feeling  Ave  have  been  de¬ 
scribing,  an  enduring  passion.  It  is  only  more  intense 
and  absorbing.  That  affection  alone  is  lasting,  in  Avhich 
love  has,  upon  further  acquaintance,  been  confirmed  by 
esteem,  and  Avhich  has  been  heightened  by  common  sym¬ 
pathies,  strengthened  by  the  endurance  of  common  trials, 
rooted  for  eternity  by  mutual  forbearance.  No  one,  Ave 
Avill  he  bold  to  say,  has  read  the  romance  of  Undine  with¬ 
out  pleasure,  and  yet  we  suspect,  that  to  the  majority  of 
readers  (to  ourselves  we  know)  its  supernatural  myste¬ 
ries  constitute  the  least  part  of  its  attraction.  The  inte¬ 
rest  centres  in  Undine.  And  what  is  she  ?  A  shadowy 
type  of  every  beautiful  and  amiable  Avoraan,  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  her  mind’s  developement— the  Flirt,  the 
Lover,  and  the  Wife. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  period  of  flirtation  is  of 
very  brief  duration.  It  is  (we  beg  our  fair  readers  not 
to  imagine  that  any  improper  insinuation  is  couched 
under  this  simile)  an  ebullition  of  momentary  excite¬ 
ment,  akin  to  that  of  the  pointer  Avhen  loosened  from  his 
chain  on  a  fine  September  morning.  It  excites  admira¬ 
tion  only  so  long  as  it  is  unconscious.  Tlie  instant  a 
woman  plays  off  these  little  airs  Avith  foreknowledge  and 
predetermination,  their  innocence  is  gone.  They  are  to 
he  reprehended  as  indications  of  a  designing  mind.  Their 
exercise  is  on  a  par  with  the  use  of  cosmetics  and  dress 
to  repair  or  conceal  the  ravages  of  age.  Our  fair  friend 
has  ceased  to  be  a  Flirt,  and  has  become  a  Coi|uette. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  exists  a  distinction 
betw’een  tbes^TAVo  characters,  and  that  this  distinction  is 
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not  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A  Coquette  may  have  been, 
or  she  may  not  have  been  a  Flirt.  She  is  one  who  envies 
the  success  of  the  other,  and  seeks  to  emulate  it  by  act¬ 
ing  her  character.  She  is  artificial — she  has  a  part  to 
support,  and  that  alone  detracts  from  the  worth  of  any 
human  being.  It  certainly  is  our  duty  to  cultivate'  our 
powers,  even  of  pleasing,  to  the  utmost,  and  to  check  our 
weaknesses,  but  this  muet  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
original  constitution  of  our  mind — to  seek  to  new-form 
ourselves  according  to  some  favourite  model,  is  to  destroy 
what  little  good  we  may  have.  The  Coquette  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  known  by  her  overacting  the  character.  Her 
geeturee  and  words  come  not  from  the  prompting  of  feel- 
ing,  they  have  no  Internal  standard  to  regulate  them, 
they  are  false,  constrained,  or  excessive.  Her  glances 
are  stares,  her  movements  sudden  and  awkward,  her 
languor  overacted.  The  Flirt  attracts  us  involuntarily, 
and  we  feel  that  this  is  the  case — the  Coquette  gives 
us  encouragement.  Even  a  sensible  man  is  in  danger 
from  the  Flirt— the  Coquette  inspires  him  with  aversion. 
The  victims"  of  the  Flirt’s  charms  never  complain,  for 
they  know  her  free  from  any  design  upon  them — the 
fools  who  fall  into  the  lures  of  the  Coquette,  accuse  her, 
and  justly,  of  heartlessriess  and  vanity. 

The  Jilt  we  have  called  an  immoral,  we  may  add,  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  mind.  Jilts  are  of  two  kinds  :  those 
who  are  incapable  of  affection,  and  sell  their  show  of 
tenderness  to  the  wealthiest ;  and  those  who  have  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  they  call  love,  but  which  is  transferable  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  another.  The  latter  like  to  indulge 
in  this  feeling,  but  they  have  no  real  regard  for  any  one 
but  themselves.  They  are  of  those  concerning  whom  it 
has  somewhere  been  said,  that  they  love  the  love,  not 
the  lover.”  In  blaming  a  person  of  this  unamiable  class, 
people  are  apt  to  lay  much  stress  upon  her  inconstancy. 
This  is  taking  an  incorrect  view  of  her  character.  She 
cares  for  nobody  but  herself,  and  that  attachment  knows 
neither  change  nor  decay. 

Having  thus  done  our  best  to  guard  our  favourites 
against  popular  misconstruction,  by  pointing  out  the  es¬ 
sential  difference  between  them,  and  two  other  classes 
with  whom  they  have  occasionally  been  confounded,  we 
proceed  to  complete  our  task,  by  remarking  upon  one  or 
two  inaccuracies  in  the  language  of  common  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  have  a  tendency  to  foster  misapprehension. 
We  not  unfrequently  hear  people  say,  that  such  or  such 
a  married  woman  is  a  great  Flirt,  or  fond  of ‘Flirtation. 
This  is  a  shocking  abuse  of  the  term.  A  married  woman 
whose  deportment  bears  any  likeness  to  that  of  a  Flirt, 
must  either  be  one  who  is  possessed  of  a  gay  and  buoyant 
temperament,  but  without  heart,  and  who  seeks  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  moment,  careless  of  every  other  person’s  hap¬ 
piness;  or  she  is  one  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  lingers 
on  the  frontiers  of  vice,  to  indulge  herself  with  the  con¬ 
templation  of  its  charms — one  who  wants  only  courage 
to  be  wicked.  Had  Heaven,  for  our  sins,  seen  fit  to  doom 
us  to  the  married  state,  we  do  not  know  which  of  these 
two  we  should  have  regarded  as  the  greater  cui’se. 

Another  strange  perversion  of  language  is  to  speak  of 
male  Flirts.  Male  Jilts  there  are,  and  male  Coquettes 
in  plenty — with  sorrow  and  shame  we  make  the  confes¬ 
sion.  But  a  male  Flirt  would  be  an  annomale  in  crea¬ 
tion.  Nerve,  strength,  and  manly  vigour,  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  sex,  and  they  at  no  period  unbend  into 
such  a  happy  and  graceful  unconsciousness  as  constitutes 
the  Flirt.  It  is  ours  to  be  attracted  ;  when  a  man  sets 
about  to  attract,  he  reverses  the  order  of  nature.  He  ! 
acts  a  part — and  he  uniformly  acts  it  in  a  loutish  and  | 
ungainly  style. 

Thus  we  have  discharged,  however  imperfectly,  the  task 
we  undertook.  We  rest  the  defence  of  Flirts  not  upon  | 
any  desert  we  suppose  to  be  inherent  in  them,  nor  upon  | 
any  moral  value  we  attribute  to  them.  When  young,  we 
loved  and  admired  them,  because  it  is  their  nature  to 
awaken  such  feelings.  They  are  as  the  blossom,  deli¬ 


cately  expanding  amid  the  freshness  and  dews  of  a  sunny 
morning— as  the  early  song  of  birds,  full  of  flutter  and 
delight — '*as  every  thing  that  is  most  lovely  and  evanescent. 
We  commend  to  the  cherishing  of  future  ages  these  delU 
cate  creatures,  who,  although  they  were  the  jdague  of  our 
youth,  have  been  the  objects  of  tranquil  and  kindly  ad¬ 
miration  to.  our  old  age.  But  such  commendation  is 
needless,  for  there  is  a  charm  about  them  which  must 
ever  command  a  willing  obedience  from  all  young  hearts. 
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A  Map  of  the  Basin  of  the  Tay ;  including  the  greater 
part  of  Perthshire,  Strathmore,  and  the  Braes  of  Angus^ 
with  parts  of  the  Meams,  and  Fife.  From  a  Survey 
by  James  Knox.  Engraved  by  J.  Gellatly.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  John  Anderson,  jun.  18.31. 

The  Topography  of  the  Tay ;  intended  as  a  Companion 
to  the  Map  of  the  Basin  of  the  Tay.  By  James  Knox. 
Post  8vo.  Pp.  226.  Edinburgh.  John  Anderson, 
jun.  1831. 

Great  Britain  Illustrated.  A  Series  of  Original  Viem^ 
from  Drawings  hy  W.  Westall,  A.R.A.  Engraved 
by,  and  under  the  direction  of,  Edward  Finden.  With 
Descriptions  by  Thomas  Maule.  London,  Charles 
Tilt.  1831. 


The  advance  of  spring  sets  the  whole  world  in  mo- 
tion.  In  every  harbour  white  sails  are  expanding  to  the 
breeze,  and  wives  and  mistresses  strain  their  tearful  eyes 
after  the  barks  which  bear  from  them  men  in  whose 
breasts  the  grief  of  parting  only  tempers  their  unruly  joy 
at  being  freed  from  winter's  inactivity.  The  swallows 
are  on  their  way  to  us ;  and  from  the  warm  shores  of 
Africa,  across  the  Mediterranean,  whose  rippling  billows 
glance  back  the  sun — over  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Spain, 
rising  like  a  camel’s  hunch,  and  equally  a  beast  of  burden 
— over  the  sprouting  and  wreathing  vineyards  of  France 
— over  the  misty  olive  groves  of  Italy — high  over  the 
snow-clad  Alps,  the  storks  are  winnowing  their  way  \vith 
long  flapping  wings,  to  theii*  summer  homes,  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Germany  and  Holland.  We  have  a  love  for  the 
stork,  independent  of  the  classical  association  and  legends 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  sanctify  his  character.  He  is 
the  only  representative  of  the  English  country  gentleman 
we  have  met  upon  the  continent.  It  is  rarely  that  more 
than  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  pairs,  are  to  be  met  in  a 
parish.  They  have  their  abode  in  the  village,  to  w'hich 
they  return  regularly  with  the  return  of  spring.  And 
when  we  have  stood  to  watch  Sir  Stork  on  some  glow'- 
ing,  breathless,  and  cloudless  summer  evening,  whilst 
the  green  grass  looked  golden  in  the  light  of  the  declining 
sun,  stalking  along  the  banks  of  some  brook,  lazily  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  meadows,  now  looking  about  with  an  air 
of  aristocratic  dignity,  now  stooping  to  pick  a  fish  or 
frog  out  of  the  water,  or  a  young  partridge  from  the  land, 


\ 


he  certainly  brought  us  in  mind  of  some  noble  game-pre- 


server. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Now  do  the  German  stu- 
lents,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  don  their  blue  lineo 
frocks,  strap  their  knapsacks  across  their  shoulders,  and, 
seizing  each  his  stout  Ziegenhainer,  (a  favourite  walking 
mdgel  of  the  bursch,  of  a  tolerable  thickness  at  the  en 
pressed  upon  the  ground,  and  tapering  towards  the  grasp.) 
jally  forth  upon  their  pedestrian  excursions.  Through- 
)ut  the  land,  save  in  the  interdicted  circle  of  the  Aus* 
:rian  dominions,  you  can  scarcely  enter  an  inn  whe« 
y’ou  do  not  meet  some  of  these  free  and  reckless  comrades* 
Their  bearing  is  frank,  with  a  degree  of  roughness  mot* 
issumed  than  natural.  They  are  friends  to  ^  a  de*P 
arouse,  and  yet  such  is  the  effect  of  their  duelling  s)** 
tern,  pedantic  and  childish  though  its  details  mayapp^^* 
that  there  is  always  a  degi*ee  of  dignified  self-respe^ 
served  amid  their  wildest  flights  oi  joviality.  ^^***-4 
into  conversation,  and  you  will  find  them  well-inlo*^ 
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each  in  his  particular  department, — as  theologian  or 
lurfgt,  as  medical  or  scientific  student.  Their  excursions 
too,  although  undertaken  mainly  with  a  view  to  pleasure, 
are  always  so  directed  as  to  further  them  in  their  peculiar 
pursuits. 

The  life  of  a  German  student  is  one  of  which  people 
in  this  country  have  no  conception.  The  body  of  students 
consists  of  young  men  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  age 
of  thirty,  or  even  upwards.  The  usual  period  of  attendance 
at  the  university  is  three  years.  There  are  two  sessions 
in  every  year,  and  the  holydays  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
which  intervene  between  them,  are  of  brief  continuance. 
From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  one  is  enrolled  as 
**  Akademischer  Burger,”  one  sees  but  little  of  home ; 
Indeed,  many  students  never  revisit  it  till  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  studies.  The  German  student  enters  the 
university  as  a  man,  after  having  finished  his  element¬ 
ary  studies,  in  order  to  pursue,  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
without  the  constraint  of  childish  compulsion,  those 
which  are  to  fit  him  for  the  career  of  active  life.  The 
moment  of  his  enrolment  as  a  member  of  the  university, 
is  the  moment  of  his  emancipation — of  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis.  He  has  three  years  to  spend,  free  from  the 
drudgery  of  this  working  world,  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  intellect,  surrounded  by  those  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  arc  feeling  their  way,  but  everyone  upon  a  dilferent 
radius,  of  the  great  circle  of  science.  He  feels  himself 
one  of  a  numerous  and  high-spirited  class,  and  looks  down 
—with  a  juvenile,  perhaps,  but  pardonable  sense  of 
superiority — upon  those  who  are  engaged  In  more  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits.  This  is  the  inwai’d  sense  and  soul  of 
a  German  student, — his  deep  carouses,  his  fantastic  sense 
of  honour,  his  sentimentalism  and  enthusiasm,  these  are 
but 

- **  the  taints  of  liberty, 

The  fiash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind — 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assault.” 

The  literary  body  of  Germany — every  member  of  which 
is  more  or  less  immediately  connected  with  the  univer¬ 
sities — is  the  soul  of  that  great  but  disjointed  nation.  It 
alone  has  maintained  vitality  and  a  community  of  feel¬ 
ing  amid  the  dislocation  of  the  empire  into  a  hundred 
paltry  despotisms.  And  if  ever  Germany  is  fated  to  re-  i 
assume  its  place  among  the  nations,  it  is  from  the  uni-  j 
versities  that  the  regenerating  spirit  will  go  forth.  That  ' 
the  life  of  a  German  student  is  happy  as  it  is  dignified,  j 
the  reader  may  believe  one  who  has  tried  it. 

This  digression  is  intolerable.”  It  is  indeed,  most 
gentle  and  impatient  reader :  but  it  is  the  vice  of  the 
season.  Every  plant,  instead  of  gi’owing,  as  it  has  done 
the  winter  through,  with  rigid  adherence  to  the  naked 
necessaries  of  root,  stem,  and  branches,  is  digressing  into 
rwh  green  leaves,  clasping  tendrils,  and  glowing  fiowers. 
e  blackbirds  are  digressing  into  their  summer  carols 
awkwardly  enough  at  first — in  a  voice  wandering  be¬ 
tween  the  cheep  of  a  mouse,  and  the  croak  of  a  bull- 
rog,  but  gradually  becoming  mellower  and  more  melli- 
hLLT**  shall  the  critic,  at  such  a  season,  be  for- 

cu  to  yield  to  the  uuivei*sal  impulse  ?  The  very 
hand  would  revolt  against  such  tyranny, 
in  our  peaceful  study  might  be  converted  into  a  fac- 
na  e  of  Paris  during  The  Three  Days. 

Period  ^®wever,  to  our  starting-place.  At  this 

universal  /ocomotiveness,  [have  the  phrenolo- 
fou  ^**5^0  for  that  propensity  ?  in  what  nation  is  it 
n  most  largely  developed  ?  the  Dutch  ?]  the  works 
head  of  this  article  have  produced  upon 
It  o”'  un  wontedly  pleasing  impression.  They  have  | 

some  degree'satisfied,  our  travelling  , 
put  i  Kuox,  the  accurate  and  indefatigable,  has 

^ind?  bunds  a  map  by  which  we  may  trace  every 
humification  of  every  brook  that  feeds  our 
^  5  along  with  it  a  book  full  of  matter  ; 

•watheo  every  hill  and  brae,  every  tower,  town,  I 


and  hamlet,  with  a  Scotch  mist  of  antiquarian  lore.  So 
minute  and  so  accurate  is  his  map,  that,  as  we  pore  over 
it,  the  scenes  it  portrays  rush  in  all  their  reality  upon 
our  mental  eye.  Starting  from  Montrose,  where  she 
sits  enthroned  between  the  rushing  ocean  and  her  tranquil 
inland  basin,  we  pass  Dundee,  gorgeous  with  lights,  and 
resounding  with  the  smashing  of  windows.  We  then 
sail  up  the  river,  unendangered  by  its  sand-banks— for,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  light  draught  of  Fancy’s  aerial  cobble, 
Mr  Knox  has  carefully  noted  the  depths  at  every  bend 
of  the  river.  There  sits  Perth  like  her  own  “  Fair 
Maid,”  beneath  the  shelter  of  Kinnoul  Hill.  By  the  way, 
it  is  but  a  scurvy  compliment  to  Sir  Walter,  Mr  Pro- 
I  vost,  to  baptize  that  tumbril  in  which  recusant  malefac- 
I  tors  are  hurled  to  the  police  office,  “  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.”  Think  what  a  shocking  anomaly — that  the 
namesake  of  the  glover’s  daughter  should  be  doomed  to 
receive  the  “  Wild  Tailor”  within  her  chaste  embrace. 
Whither  now  ?  Up  the  Isla  to  the  ‘‘  Bonnie  House  of 
Airlie?”  Or  up 

By  the  Tiimrael  and  hanks  of  the  Garry?” 

Or  higher  yet  to  Bruar  Water,  hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  Burns,  as  the  streams  last  mentioned  are  by  that  of 
Hogg,  and  the  noble  mansion  by  the  shadowy  remem¬ 
brance  of  one  of  our  thousand  nameless  hards,  who  have 
died  unknown,  hut  left  their  music  on  the  harp.strings  ? 
The  choice  is  too  distracting,  so  we  postpone  the  hour  of 
detei*mination  :  thanking  our  friend  Knox,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  for  the  best  and  most  complete  map  that  has  yet 
been  published  of  any  district  of  our  mountain-land  ;  and 
for  its  Companion,  too,  the  fruit  of  diligent  and  judicious 
research. 

Turn  we  now  to  Mr  Westall’s  hook,  the  product  of 
the  labour  of  years,  and  of  a  lavish  expenditure.  It  is 
named  “  Great  Britain  Illustrated,”  and  contains  fine 
views  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  it  is  through  merry 
England  that  we  wish  to  ramble  at  present.  We  have 
all  the  respect  possible  for  mountain  scenery,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  oatcakes  and  barley-scones,  goats*  whey,  and 
whisky,  recl-deer  venison,  salmon,  grouse,  and  the  other 
delicacies  of  the  Highlands  ;  but  we  can  also  enjoy,  and 
particularly  at  this  season,  the  gentler  beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Gentle,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  call  them,  with 
that  ghastly  Cavern  of  the  Peak  (we  are  too  delicate  to 
call  it  by  the  popular  name)  gaping  before  us.  We  have 
also  a  faint  recollection  of  having  encountered  a  gale  from 
the  seaward,  while  off  the  iron-hound  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
and  we  remember  Cornwall  and  its  wreckers.  We  know 
how  grim  the  old  lion  of  England  can  look  when  his  spi¬ 
rit  is  up. 

Still  there  is  a  richness,  a  luxuriance,  and  a  gentleness 
pervading  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  of  which  ours 
knows  nothing.  Would  that  we  were  now  among  the 
gentle  slopes  and  swells  of  Warwickshire,  as  they  stretch 
away  into  the  blue  distance  !  That  we  stood  gazing  on 
the  square  tower  of  some  village  church  rising  over  the 
thick  wood,  where  the  plane-tree  is  unclasping  his  fan- 
shaped  leaves  ;  and  the  oak  pushing  out  the  red  tips  of  his 
from  the  bud  ;  and  those  of  the  beech  are  like  rich  amber 
when  seen  against  the  sun;  while  the  ash-tree,  acclimati¬ 
sed,  hut  still  retaining  some  habits  of  another  clime,  sul¬ 
lenly  allows  his  long,  dangling  branches  to  hang  leafless ! 
On  every  road  the  children  are  coaxing  halfpence  from 
the  traveller’s  pocket  by  the  offer  of  nosegays. 

Turn  we  to  Westall  for  particulars.  That  is  Lancaster 
rising  like  a  maiden  queen,  enthroned  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  level.  There  is  Plympton  in  the  leafy  shire  of  Devon, 
nestling  between  the  wood  and  the  hill,  sheltered  from  the 
breeze  and  open  to  the  sun.  There  is  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  like  a  collection  of  inflated  air-balloons  set  upon 
tea-boxes.  We  should  not  wonder  were  it  to  fly  away  some 
day.  There  are  the  scarped  rocks  which  hide  from  vulgar 
gaze  the  infancy  of  Wordsworth’s  Dove.  That  is  Manches¬ 
ter,  palled  In  eternal  smoke.  We  can  smell  it  at  the  dis- 
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tiince  of  twenty  miles.  Yet  even  there  have  wo  known 
Britain’s  hnrest  flo wei*s — her  women — bloom  unsoiled  and 
untainted  ;  and  there  too  does  the  spirit  of  free  and  gene¬ 
rous  enquiry  abound.  The  Town-Hall  of  Liverpool — 
an  apt  emblem  of  the  solid  sense,  wealth,  and  cultivated 
taste  of  her  merchants— ^the  fellow-citizens  of  Roscoe — 
the  adherents  of  Canning — the  men  whose  names  and 
influence  are  heard  and  felt  the  wide  world  over. 

But  we  must  close  the  book.  The  landscapes  and 
towns  represented  are  faithfully  portrayed.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  executed  in  Finden’s  best  style.  Hundreds  of 
years  hence,  this  work  will  give  a  faithful  picture  of 
Great  Britain  as  she  was  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  histories. 


Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Balcan,  hy  the  two 
Passes  of  Selimno  and  Pravadi ;  also,  of  a  Visit  to 
Azani,  and  other  mwly •discovered  ruins  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  years  1829-30.  By  Major  the  Hon.  George 
Keppel,  F.S.  A.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  463, 
465.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

Major  Keppel  is  already  favourably  known  to  the 
public,  and  these  volumes  will  sustain  his  reputation. 
We  were,  indeed,  tempted  to  smile  at  the  care  he  takes 
to  inform  us,  that  “  an  extra  mail-coach  leaves  Lombard 
Street  for  Dover  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  midnight.”  And  our  merriment 
was  noways  diminished  when  we  learned  that  he  “  step¬ 
ped  on  board  the  packet,  with  the  letters,  at  ten,”  “  on 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  1829,  being  the  thirtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birthday.”  But  the  moment  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  this  trifling  ceases,  and  he  shows  him¬ 
self  sensible,  observant,  and  urbane.  In  the  passage 
which  we  subjoin,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  motives 
for  travelling  and  publishing,  and  they  are  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  him. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Trant,  aide-de-ciimp  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam.  This 
gentleman,  a  few  years  ago,  publisheil  a  very  interesting 
anonymous  work,  entitled,  ‘  Two  Years  in  Ava.*  He  has 
now  appeared  a  second  time  before  the  public,  as  the  author 
of  ‘  A  Journey  through  Greece.’  His  last  work,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Alexander’s  ‘  Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War,’  are  the  only 
publications  that  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  state  of  Turkey  in  1829.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  mine  will  comprise  the  third ;  thus,  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  period  will  have  been  contributed  by  three 
young  military  men.  My  own  conscience  acquits  me  of 
vanity  in  mentioning  the  circumstance,  and  I  trust  that  a 
lietter  feeling  will  be  imputed  to  me.  My  object  is  to  in¬ 
duce  some  of  my  brother  soldiers  (of  whom  so  many  are 
unemployed)  to  follow  our  example  ;  viz.  to  travel  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  country,  with  a  view  of  letting  the  world  know  the 
result  of  their  remarks.  The  soldier  so  situated,  would 
find,  that,  with  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  a  little 
of  that  enterprise  which  should  form  so  principal  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  his  character,  he  might  make  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  Even  if  his  suc¬ 
cess  should  not  equal  his  expectations,  the  habit  he  would 
have  acquired,  of  examining  the  features  of  a  country,  its 
productions  and  resources,  and  of  enquiring  into  its  political 
state,  could  not  but  be  highly  serviceable  to  him  in  the 
higher  walks  of  his  profession.” 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  the  major  through  all  his 
adventures.  But  we  recommend  to  our  readers  a  perusal 
of  his  work,  as  one  which  at  once  is  extremely  amusing, 
and  affords  a  juster  portrait  of  the  Turkish  empire  than 
any  book  we  have  lately  seen.  We  restrict  our  extracts 
to  a  few  which  throw  more  light  upon  the  state  of  rege¬ 
nerated  Greece,  than  all  the  “  words,  words,  words,”  of 
Emerson  and  Blaquiere.  Our  author  thus  describes  the 
manner  after  which  the  Greeks  were  held  in  subjection 
by  the  porte. 

‘‘  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  IMahomet  the 
'Second  established,  by  this  edict,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  chief  of  the  Greek  nation,  pre9ident  of  the  synod, 


and  supreme  judge  of  all  affairs,  civil  and  religious.  H 
exempted  him  from  the  khavatch,  as  he  did  all  the  other 
members  of  the  s^nod,  which,  composed  of  twelve  metrow 
politans,  was  destined  to  form  the  great  council  of  the  nation 

“  All  the  cadis,  and  military  Turkish  governors,  had 
orders  to  carry  into  execution  the  judicial  sentences  of  the 
patriarch,  relative  to  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  • 
of  those  of  the  bishops,  with  regard  to  their  parishioners- 
and  to  assist  the  clergy  in  the  recovery  of  their  rights  and 
revenues.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  all  the 
other  metropolitans,  were  authorized  to  demand  an  annual 
tribute  oftwelveaspers  from  each  family,  and  a  sequin  from 
each  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese.  All  pious  legacies  were 
declared  legitimate,  and  the  Ottomans  were  commanded  to 
consider  the  churches  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  It  was  also 
declared  that  no  Greek  should  be  obliged  to  abjure  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  in  order  to  embrace  that  of  the  conqueror. 

“  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  privileges  belonging  to  the  Greek  people. 
Nevertheless,  Mahomet  the  Second,  wishing  to  flatter  the 
Greek  nation,  declared,  by  his  Ichafty  sherif,  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  of  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  cecumenic  church,  should  be  made  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  be  deposed  except  by  the  consent  and  request  of  the  body 
which  had  elected  him.  This  consideration,  (as  was  for. 
nierly  the  case  with  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia,)  which  seemed  so  favourable,  has  become  a  subject  of 
continual  dissension  among  the  Greeks,  and  a  source  from 
which  the  government  and  its  ministera  draw  abundant 
supplies  to  their  avarice. 

“  The  fii*st  patriarchs  received  the  hazeran,  or  staff  of 
command,  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  who  used  to  mabe 
them  a  present  of  a  thousand  sequins.  This  prerogative 
was  continued  until  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Parthenius, 
who,  led  away  by  ambition  and  fanaticism,  became  perjured 
towards  the  porte. 

‘‘  Since  that  time,  the  patriarch  receives  the  hazeran  in 
the  presence  of  the  vizier;  and,  instead  of  obtaining  any 
present,  pays  a  hundred  purses  for  his  installation. 

“  The  administration  of  justice  forms  one  of  the  revenues 
of  the  patriarch,  and  of  the  metropolitans.  They  each  exact 
a  right  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  object  contested, 
for  every  cause.  The  profits  of  the  primate  must  be  consi¬ 
derable,  since  he  is  obliged  to  pay  seventy  purses  into  the 
treasury  for  this  single  source  of  revenue. 

“  But,  besides  the  products  of  the  permanent  revenues, 
authorized  by  the  khatty\sherif  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  and 
the  great  profits  which  arise  from  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  primate  is  in  the  habit  of  demanding  twenty 
purses  from  the  metropolitans  for  the  fees  of  installation: 
he  also  sells  to  the  subordinate  priests  the  right  of  exercising 
their  functions. 

“  ‘  To  draw  money  from  a  people  already  overburdened 
with  the  weight  of  the  national  yoke,  and  to  keep  them  in 
a  belief  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  servitude,  it  was 
necessary  to  enslave  them  by  governing  their  minds  also. 
The  priests  required  not  the  practical  virtues  ot  a  goo«l 
m.an  ;  they  wanted  the  blind  faith  of  an  enthusiast.’ 

“  It  is  fi’om  this  abject  state  of  mind  that  the  Greeks 
have  been  roused,  by  the  means  I  have  stated  in  the  piece- 
ding  volume. 

“  Like  all  greatness  in  Turkey,  the  patriarchate  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  acquisition.  This  functionary  isdwplj 
responsible;  his  conduct  is  closely  watched;  and  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  is  followed  by  banishment  or 
death.  The  fiite  of  one  of  his  predecessors  in  office  is  an 
example  of  this ;  ‘  On  the  22d  of  April,  1821,  being  hastei* 
day,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  festivals,  Gregorios,  ^ 
arch  of  Constantinople,  the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  at- 
knowledged  and  appointed  by  the  porte,  and  who  a 
recently  issued  his  anathema  against  the  insurgents, 
seized  and  hanged  before  the  patriarchal  church 
he  had  been  officiating;  and,  as  a  consummation  of 
miny  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  his  body  was  deliyei 
the  Jews,  to  be  di’agged  through  the  streets.*  This  ac  ^ 
violence  on  the  part  of  Mahmoud,  confirmed  the  ’ 

minds  of  the  insurgents,  and  laid  the  basis  ot 
tion  which  has  already  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  n 
provinces,  and  which  bids  fair  to  prove  the  death-blo 
his  sovereign  power.  ,  . 

“  So  precarious  is  the  tenure  of  the  patriarchate, 
is  said  never  to  have  remained  eight  years  in 
hands.  To  avoid  suspicion,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan 
does  not  pretend  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ^till 

emancipated  Greece,  although  the  Ionian  Islands  ar 
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under  bis  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  mutual  accomruodiitioii  be¬ 
tween  the  primate  and  his  former  flock,  the  Morcote  Greeks 
and  the  Russians,  that  they  appoint  their  own  priests,  and 
that  he  is  released  from  the  suspicion  which  would  fall 
upon  him  if  he  communicated  with  them  as  their  chief.” 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  is  one  in 
which  the  author  describes  the  reawakening  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  and  which  we  here  subjoin.  These  simple 
statements  go  a  great  length  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of 
the  present  condition  of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  are 
now  alive  to  a  sense  of  what  is  right,  but  a  long  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  ere  they  gain  steady  habits  of 
acting  up  to  their  convictions.  .Meanwhile  they  are  free, 
and  every  year  of  their  freedom  will  help  to  better  their 
character. 

“  Before  mention  is  made  of  the  commerce  of  Adrianoplc, 
it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  this  city,  as  well  as  most  others  in  European  Turkey, 
is  principally  indebted  for  its  trade. 

“  For  nearly  three  centuries,  this  nation,  oppressed  by 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  participated  in  the  dejection  felt  by 
the  other  rayahs  of  the  porte.  Like  them,  they  extended 
their  commerce  no  farther  than  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  and  were  content  to  receive  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  through  the  hands  of  the  European  merchants 
established  in  the  Levant.  This  want  of  enterprise  arose 
partly  from  the  temporal  oppression  of  their  masters  the 
Turks,  and  partly  from  the  spiritual  ascendency  gained 
over  them  by  their  own  priests.  This  second  source  of 
subjugation  was  effected  by  the  policy  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  who,  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  their  weakness  and 
fall,  namely,  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood,  determined  to 
cement  it  by  issuing  a  khatty  shcrify  by  which  he  invested 
the  clergy  with  considerable  privileges,  while  the  only  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  people  was  directing  them  to  pay  and  to 
serve.  Hence,  like  the  priests  of  nearly  every  country,  the 
Greek  papa  worked  on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people, 
and  laboured  to  keep  them  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which 
should  be  most  conducive  to  tlie  conservation  of  his  own 
power. 

“  Within  the  last  seventy  years,  they  have  roused  from 
their  lethargy,  and  have  ever  since  been  making  rapid  pro- 
^u*ess  in  civilisation  and  knowledge.  The  Greek  now  began 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  European  languiiges,  and 
gradually  to  adopt  European  customs.  This  gave  him  a 
disposition  to  travel ;  and  the  advantages  of  a  more  extended 
commerce  developed  themselves  to  his  view.  He  considered, 
that  if  he  went  himself  to  the  placesfrom  which  the  European 
merchants  derived  their  supplies,  lie  could  compete  with 
them  in  the  sale,  and  obtain  considerable  profits,  even  if  he 
disposed  of  his  goods  at  a  price  inferior  to  that  of  his 
rivals. 

With  these  projects,  the  Greek  merchant  attended  the 
fairs  of  Leipsic,  Sinigaglia,  and  Beaucaire :  subsequently, 
even  the  richest  of  this  people  would  traverse  the  principal 
towns  of  Europe,  living  in  the  most  sordid  economy,  and 
making  extensive  purchases,  without  employing  a  single 
agent  or  clerk  to  assist  them  in  their  labour  or  correspond¬ 
ence.  In  later  years,  they  might  be  seen  accompanying  their 
waggons,  in  their  long  and  weary  journey  through  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Germany,  showing  as  much  activity  in  their 
commercial  arrangements,  as  parsimony  in  their  mode  of 
living, 

‘‘ I^  was  not  only  at  Adrianople,  and  in  the  other  towns 
of  Turkey,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  became  mani- 
l^t.  The  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  islanders 
01  the  Archipela^.,  Ships  were  built,  the  Mediterranean 
*®®ured,  all  Europe  was  visited ;  and  the  small  craft 
oi  the  Hydriote  might  be  seen  at  anchor  in  the  principal 
poi^  of  the  New  World, 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  an  intercourse,  the 
genius  of  the  people  was  not  confined  entirely  to  commercial 
*^ulations  :  the  mighty  influence  of  knowledge  began  to 

telt.  The  rich  and  powerful  Greeks  of  the  Faiiar  en- 
^voured  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  order 

increase  their  own.  They  perceived  that  the  best  chance 
/  *ii<^ce8s  would  be  to  spread  instruction  among  their  fel- 
oT'^'^'i^i'yi^ien.  Schools  were  established  in  Smyrna, 
^11^1  hi  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece.  The 
Ijj  nch  and  Italian  languages,  belles  letlresy  medicine,  and 
sciences,  were  assiduously  and  successfully 

.Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  few.short  years,  the  humble  aud 


despised  rayah  returned  home.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
learned  the  means  of  increasing  his  own  wealth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  of  the  state ;  but  he  had  also  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  own  strength,  and  his  master’s  we<ikness. 
A  tacit  choice  seemed  given  to  the  Turk,  to  receive  the 
Greek  as  a  profitable  servant,  or  as  a  dangerous  aud  rebel¬ 
lious  slave.  As  usual,  the  blind  Mahometan  chose  wrong ; 
he  has,  in  part,  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  selection,  but  the 
j  cup  of  his  destiny  is  not  yet  full.” 

These  extracts  exhibit  IMajor  Keppel  in  a  favourable 
light,  as  a  dealer  in  political  conjectures.  We  add  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  talents  for  story-telling: 

^  “  She  was  born  at  Scio ;  her  father,  a  man  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  was  remarked  for  his  facetious  character, 
even  in  that  island,  the  former  abode  of  wit  and  mirth. 
At  the  insurrection  of  Scio,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell 
in  that  terrible  massacre.  His  unhappy  widow,  with  four 
children,  of  whom  Marigo  was  the  youngest,  fled  into  the 
mountains,  with  a  little  dry  breiid  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  cavity  of  one  of  the  highest  rocks 
in  the  island.  They  remained  unmolested  for  two  days, 
though  they  were  kept  in  dreadful  alarm  by  the  constant 
report  of  fire-arms,  the  savage  yells  of  the  'Turks,  and  the 
despairing  screams  of  their  victims.  Their  supply  of  water 
exhausted,  the  mother  resolved  in  the  dead  of  night  to  refill 
the  jiitcher;  but  the  courageous  little  Marigo  seized  it  from 
her  mother’s  hands,  said  she  would  letch  the  water,  that 
she  was  the  lightest  and  smallest  of  them  all,  and  had  the 
best  chance  of  escaping  unseen  by  the  Turks. 

“  At  midnight  she  set  out  on  her  good  and  bold  enter¬ 
prise,  crept  down  the  rock,  and  arrived  at  a  spring,  with¬ 
out  any  further  inconvenience  than  cutting  her  feet  with 
the  sharp  stones.  As  she  was  returning,  she  lieiird  voices 
ill  the  Turkish  language  near:  she  threw  herself  into  a 
field  of  standing  corn.  She  had  been  heard,  and  was  pur¬ 
sued.  The  Turks  hunted  for  her  with  their  yatagans.  At 
last  one  of  their  party  slightly  wounded  her.  It  was  an  old 
white-bearded  negro,  who  hurried  her  away  towards  the 
town.  They  stopped  at  a  house,  and  were  admitted  by 
another  negro,  who  proved  to  be  the  son  of  her  captor. 
The  younger  black  immediately  conceived  a  violent  affection 
for  the  pretty  cjiptive :  a  quarrel  between  the  men  was  the 
consequence;  and  it  ended  in  the  father  seizing  a  pistol  and 
discharging  the  contents  into  his  son’s  body.  The  wretched 
old  man  became  frantic  at  what  he  had  done,  and  mingled 
his  yells  of  grief  with  his  son’s  dying  groans.  The  wounded 
man  soon  expired  ;  the  old  father  then  opened  the  window, 
took  up  the  corpse,  and  flung  it  into  the  street.  He  now 
became  more  furious  than  ever.  At  length  he  seized  Marigo 
by  her  hair,  dragged  her  into  the  street,  and  ott’ered  her  for 
sale.  Haji  Baba,  a  nefarious  slave-dealer  of  Adrianople, 
bought  her  for  a  handful  of  paras  (a  few  pence),  and  took  her 
to  his  depot,  where  she  found  a  number  of  companions  in 
misfortune,  who,  together  with  herself,  were  put  into  a 
large  boat,  and  landed  at  Gallipoli,  whence  she  was  brought 
to  Adrianople.  Here  she  had  the  happiness  to  lall  into 
the  hands  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr  Duveluz,  who  re¬ 
deemed  her.  Ever  since  he  has  treated  her  like  a  daughter, 
and  she  repays  his  goodness  with  n  daughter’s  love.” 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  work  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  we  previously  entertained  of  the  exaggerated 
notions  held  in  this  country  respecting  the  power  of 
Russia,  and  has  considerably  heightened  our  expectations 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  gallant  stand  now  making 
by  the  Poles. 


Notes  on  the  13edouins  and  Wahahys,  collected  during  his 
Travels  in  the  East,  by  the  late  John  Lewis  Burk- 
hardt.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  of  Africa. 
In  two  volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  382,  391.  London.  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

These  volumes  are,  in  reality,  two  independent  works ; 
each  reflecting,  no  doubt,  considerable  light  upon  the 
other,  but  each  complete  and  intelligible  in  itself.  The 
first  volume  contains  .an  enumeration  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  a  statement  of  their  local  establishments,  numbers, 
and  military  force ;  together  with  accounts  of  their  cus- 
toms;  manners,  and  institutions,  their  arts,  sciences,  dress, 
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and  arms*  The  second  consists  of  a  history  of  the 
Wahabys,  compiled  from  such  information,  written  and 
oral,  as  the  minute  enquiries  of  Burkhardt  had  enabled 
him  to  accumulate.  The  history  extends  from  the  earliest 
appearance  of  these  fierce  reformers  down  to  1816,  the 
period  of  the  author’s  return  to  Egypt,  where  a  prema¬ 
ture  death  closed  his  career.  The  office  of  editor  has 
been  carefully  andjudiciously  discharged  by  SirW.  Ouseley. 

Who  knows  not  of  the  Arabs — the  descendants  of 

Ishmael— the  nearest  relatives  of  the  chosen  seed _ 

the  men  whose  hands  ai*e  against  every  man,  as  every 
man’s  hand  is  against  them — the  sunburnt  wanderers 
of  the  desert  ?  And  who  is  not  always  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  new  intelligence,  however  scanty,  of  this  strange 
people  ?  Of  their  tribes  bordering  upon,  or  interepfer- 
sed  between,  the  settlements  which  surround  Arabia, 
we  have  heard  much — ^more  than  tends  to  elevate  our 
opinions  of  them.  The  history  of  the  uncontaminated 
inhabitants  of  central  Arabia,  by  one  who  lived  long 
amongst  them,  is  a  pleasing  novelty.  Burkhardt  is  not 
without  hopes  that  prolonged  researches  may  yet  serve  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  ancient  history  of  this  people. 
The  laws — the  whole  frame  of  society  among  the  Be¬ 
douins,  point  to  an  origin  much  earlier  than  Mahomet. 
If,  indeed,  this  conjecture  should  be  realized,  what  new 
lights  might  we  not  expect  to  be  shed  upon  the  history  of 
man  by  the  early  annals  of  this  most  numerous  division 
of  the  Semitic  race. 

/  • 

‘‘  If,  therefore,  the  civil  laws  of  the  Bedouins  originate 
with  Mohammed,  and  if,  since  his  time,  history  does  not 
mention  any  legislator  of  the  Desert,  we  must  seek  for  one 
in  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity  ;  but  throughout  Arabia, 
everything  is  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  Arab  chief  or  king, 
who  flourished  at  that  early  period,  and  of  whom  we  know 
little  besides  their  names,  had  extended  his  authority  over 
the  desert  parts  of  Arabia,  or  ruled  over  the  Bedouins.  The 
ancient  code  of  one  Bedouin  tribe  only  has  reached  pos¬ 
terity  ;  but  the  Pentateuch  was  exclusively  given  to  the 
Beni  Israel ;  and  we  remain  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
internal  laws  of  the  numerous  nations  that  surrounded  the 
chosen  race. 

“  Perhaps  a  discovery  may  yet  be  made  of  Arabic  manu¬ 
scripts,  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  these  points ;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  literary  treasures  contained  in  our 
libraries,  not  one-tenth  of  the  Arabian  historians  have 
hitherto  found  their  way  to  Europe.  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  Nedjd  and 
Yemen  may  lead  to  a  disclosure  of  new  historical  facts ;  but 
even  though  posterity  should  be  left  in  ignorance  on  those 
subjects,  the  present  state  of  the  great  Bedouin  common¬ 
wealth  of  Ai*abia  must  be  considered  a  most  interesting 
field  for  enquir}’’,  as  it  offei*s  to  our  contemplation  the  rare 
example  of  a  nation,  which,  notwithstanding  its  perpetual 
state  of  warfare,  without  and  within,  and  the  frequent 
attempts  made  for  its  subjugation,  has  preserved  for  a  long 
succession  of  ages  its  primitive  laws  in  all  their  vigour,  the 
observance  of  which  has  been  enforced  merely  by  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  and  uncorrupted  manners  of  its  rude  but 
patriotic  members.” 

The  sketches  of  Arab  character  sprinkled  through  the 
work  are  numerous  and  pleasing.  Ferocious  valour  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  predominant  feature.  Nor  is  it  in  any 
society  where  a  false  sense  of  honour  has  not  called  it 
into  existence.  That  the  Arabs,  however,  are  not  defi¬ 
cient  In  true  bravery,  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract : 

‘*The  Arabs,  however,  have  evinced  on  some  Occasions 
great  firmness  and  courage  ;  but  when  they  fight  merely 
for  plunder,  they  behave  like  cowards.  I  could  adduce  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  caravan- travellers  and  peasants  putting 
to  flight  three  times  their  number  of  Arabs  who  had  at¬ 
tack^  them  :  hence,  throughout  Syria,  they  are  reckoned 
miserable  cowards,  and  their  contests  with  the  peasants  al¬ 
ways  prove  them  such;  but  when  the  Arab  faces  his  na¬ 
tional  enemy  in  open  battle,  when  the  fame  and  honour  of 
his  tribe  are  at  stake,  he  frequently  displays  heroic  valour  ; 
and  we  still  find  among  them  warriors  whose  names  are 
celebrated  all  over  the  Desert ;  and  the  acts  of  bravery  as- 
efibed  to  them  might  seem  fabulous,  did  we  not  recollec^ 


that  the  weapons  of  the  Arabs  allow  full  scope  to  person  1 
prowess,  and  that  in  irregular  skirmishing  the  superio 
qualities  of  the  horse  give  the  rider  incalculable  advantacM 
Over  his  enemies.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  history  of  An^ 
that  this  valiant  slave,  wheil  mounted  upon  his  mare  Gha 
hardy  killed  with  his  lance,  in  a  single  battle,  eight  hundred 
men.  However  incredulous  respecting  the  full  amount  of 
this  statement,  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  mention  the  name 
of  a  modem  hero,  whose  praise  is  recorded  in  hundreds  of 
poems,  and  whose  feats  in  ai*ms  have  been  reported  to  me 
by  many  ocular  witnesses.  Gedoua  Ihn  Ghej/an  cl  Shatnsu 
is  known  to  have  slain  thirty  of  his  enemies  in  one  encoun¬ 
ter  ;  he  prided  himself  in  having  never  been  put  to  flight' 
and  the  booty  which  he  took  was  immense.  But  his  friends 
alone  benefited  by  this,  for  he  himself  continued  always 
poor.  His  life  at  last  was  sacrificed  to  his  valour.  A  war 
broke  out  in  the  year  1790,  between  the  Ih7i  Fadhel  and  Ibn 
Esmeyr  tribes,  while  most  of  the  Aenezes  engaged  them- 
selves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  After  many  partial  en- 
counters,  the  two  sheikhs,  each  with  about  five  thousand 
hoi'semen,  met  near  Mezeriby  a  small  town  on  the  Hadj 
road,  nearly  fifty  miles  from  Damascus,  on  the  plain  of 
Hauran,  and  both  determined  on  a  general  battle  that  should 
terminate  the  war.  The  armies  were  drawn  up  in  sight 
of  each  other,  and  some  sli^t  skirmishing  had  commenced,  ' 
when  Gedoua  (or,  as  the  Bedouins  in  their  dialect  called 
him,  Djedona)  foimedthe  generous  resolution  of  sacrificing 
his  life  for  the  glory  of  his  tribe.  He  rode  up  to  Ibn  Esmeyr, 
under  whose  banners  the  Shamsy  then  fought,  took  off  hh 
coat  of  mail,  and  his  clothes  to  his  shirt,  and  approaching  the 
chief,  kissed  his  beard,  thereby  indicating  that  he  devoted 
his  life  to  him.  He  then  quitted  the  ranks  of  his  friends, 
and,  without  any  arms  besides  bis  sabre,  drove  his  marc 
furiously  against  the  enemy.  His  valour  being  well  known 
to  the  troops  of  both  parties,  every  one  waited  with  anxi¬ 
ous  expectation  the  result  of  his  entei*prise.  The  strength  , 
of  his  arm  soon  opened  a  way  among  the  hostile  ranks ;  he 
penetrated  to  their  standard,  or  merkehy  which  was  carried 
in  the  centre ;  felled  to  the  ground  the  camel  that  bore  it,  by 
a  stroke  on  its  thigh ;  then  wheeled  round,  and  had  already 
regal ne<l  the  open  space  between  the  two  armies,  when  he 
was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  fnetrdsy  or  foot-soldier.  His 
friends,  who  had  seen  the  merkcb  fall,  rushed  with  a  loud 
cheer  upon  their  enemies,  and  completely  routed  them; 
above  five  hundred  foot-soldiers  having  been  slain  on  that 
day.  Whenever  the  merkcb  falls,  the  battle  Is  considered 
as  lost  by  the  party  to  whom  it  had  belonged.” 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  were  a  more  nioi*al  race  than  those  who  had 
mingled  with  the  fixed  residenters  of  the  land.  It  is 
always  thus ;  an  unmixed  race  attains  a  degree  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  which  suffers  taint,  before  it  gains  a  new  Impulse, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  men  living  under  a  different 
dispensation.  There  is  a  chivalrous  sentiment  in  the 
wild  Arab.  i 

“  About  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  either  thegirh 
and  young  women,  or  the  young  men,  assemble  upon  an 
open  space  before  or  behind  the  tents,  and  begin  to  wng 
there  in  chorusses  until  the  other  party  joins  them.  The 
girls  then  place  themselves  either  in  a  group  between  the 
men,  who  range  themselves  in  a  line  on  both  sides,  or  it 
the  number  of  the  females  be  but  small,  they  occupy  » 
line  opposite  to  that  of  the  men,  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  paces.  One  of  the  men  then  begins  a  song{kasziide)f 
of  which  only  one  verse  is  sung,  repeating  it  many  times, 
always  with  the  same  melody.  The  whole  party  of  mw 
then  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  verse,  accompanyi 01 
with  clapping  of  hands,  and  various  motions  ot  the  body. 
Standing  close  together,  the  whole  line  inclines  sometime 
towards  one  side,  sometimes  towards  the  other,  back  war  s 
and  forwards,  occasionally  dropping  on  one  knee,  ***'^?^ 
taking  care  to  keep  time  by  that  movement,  in  measure  wi 
the  song.  While  the  men  do  this,  two  or  three  of  the  gi 
come  forth  from  the  group,  or  line  of  their  companion^  a 
slowly  advance  towards  the  men.  They  are  coropiw 
veiled,  and  hold  a  mellaye>  or  blue  cloak,  loosdy 
both  their  outspread  arms.  They  approach  with  hght^|^ 
and  slight  bows,  in  time  to  the  songs.  Soon  the  .  j 
of  the  girls  become  a  little  more  lively,  while  they  : 

within  two  paces  of  the  men ;  but  still 
is  called,)  continuing  to  be  extremely  reserved, 
decent,  and  very  coy.  The  men  endeavour  to  ani^^ 
the  girls  by  loud  exclamations,  with  which  they 
their  song  from  time  to  lime.  •  They  make  uie  for  twa  p 
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nose  of  exclamations  and  noises,  witli  which  they  are 
ocustomed  to  order  their  camels  to  halt,  to  walk,  and 
trot,  to  drink,  and  eat,  to  stop,  and  to  lie  down.  They  do 
not  address  the  girl  by  her  name,  which  would  be  a  breach 
of  politeness,  according  to  Bedouin  manners,  but  style  her 
<  amel,’  affecting  to  suppose  that  she  advances  towards  them 
in  search  of  food  or  water.  This  fiction  is  continued 
durio<^  the  whole  dance.  ‘  Get  up,  O  camel;’  ‘  walk  fast  ;* 
i  poor  camel  is  thirsty ‘  come  and  take  your  ev-ming 
food  *’  these,  and  similar  expressions,  are  used  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  added  to  the  many  guttural  sounds  in  which  camel- 
drivers  talk  to  their  beasts.  To  excite  the  dancer  still  more, 
some  of  the  gay  young  men  spread  before  them  upon  the 
{rround  their  own  tui*bans,  or  headkerchiefs,  to  represent 
food  for  the  camel.  If  the  dancing  girl  approach  near 
enough  to  snatch  away  any  article  of  dress,  she  throws  it 
bebin^  her  back  to  her  companions ;  and  when  the  dance 
is  finished,  the  owner  must  redeem  it  by  a  small  fee  paid  to 
the  girl.  I  once  released  a  handkerchief  by  giving  to  the 
girl  a  string  of  pretty  beads  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  was  meant  as  a  halter  for  the  camel ;  with 
this  she  was  much  pleased,  and  hung  it  round  her  neck. 
After  the  dance  has  continued  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  girl 
sits  down,  and  another  takes  her  place,  beginning  like  the 
former,  and  accelerating  her  movements  according  as  she 
herself  feels  interested  in  the  dance.  If  she  seems  animated, 
and  advances  close  to  the  men’s  line,  the  latter  evince  their 
approbation  by  stretching  out  their  arms  as  if  to  receive 
her;  this  dance,  which  continues  frequently  for  five  or  six 
hours,  and  till  long  after  midnight,  and  the  pathetic  songs 
which  often  accompany  it,  most  powerfully  work  upon  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  the  Arabs,  and  they  never  speak 
of  the  mesamer  but  with  raptures.  The  feelings  of  a  lover 
must,  on  this  occasion,  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
veiled  form  of.  his  mistress  advances  in  the  dai’k,  or  by 
moonlight,  like  a  phantom,  to  his  embraces  ;  her  graceful, 
decent  steps,  her  increasing  animation,  the  general  applause 
she  receives,  and  the  words  of  the  song,  or  kaszyde,  which 
are  always  in  praise  of  beauty,  must  create  the  liveliest 
emotions  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  wdio  has,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings  by 
voice  and  gestures,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  blame.” 

The  cause  of  the  Bedouin’s  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  other  Mussulmans  is  thus  explained  : 

“  The  Bedouius  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of  their  neighbours : 
their  love  is  often  conceived  in  their  youthful  days,  and  fos¬ 
tered  during  a  series  of  years ;  and  such  is  the  prudery  of  a 
Bedouin  girl,  that  whatever  may  be  her  sentiments  with 
respect  to  a  lover,  she  will  seldom  condescend  to  let  him 
know  them,  and  still  less  to  suffer  any  personal  liberties, 
however  convinced  of  a  reciprocal  affection.  The  firm 
assurance  of  her  honour  and  chastity  must  powerfully  iii- 
fiuence  his  heart ;  and  as  a  Bedouin’s  mind  and  imagina¬ 
tion  are  always  strong  and  sound,  not  pampered  into  sickly 
sensibility,  or  a  depraved  fancy  like  the  townsman’s,  it  is 
t«  be  supposed,  that  virtuous  impressions  being  once  made, 
take  a  firm  hold.  The  custom  of  divorce,  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,  does  not  speak  much  in  favour  of  any  lasting  attach¬ 
ment;  but  I  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  unruly  temper 
w  those  wild  sons  of  the  Desert,  than  to  any  want  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  their  character.” 

These  fragments  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  we  have  met  with. 


^ragmentd  of  Voyages  and  Travels^  including  Anecdotes 
.  of  a  Naval  Life  :  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.  In  three  volumes. 
Edinburgh :  Robert  Cadell.  London :  Whittaker 
*od  Treacher.  1831. 

.  This  book  is  worthy  to  rank  in  the  juvenile  library 
ong  with  Sir  Walter’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  and  we 
^ould  not  say  more  in  its  behalf  if  it  were  our  own.  Its 
^  brave,  amiable,  and  well-principled  man 
iW^ping  with  his  children,  but  never,  in  his  attempts  to 
them,  forgetting  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
^loc^slty  of  looking  this  world  and  its  affairs  in  the  face, 
a  manly  and  practical  spirit.  It  narrates  much  of 
experience  on  shore  and  afloat.  We  do 
wtctly  know  whether  we  admire  him  must  In  b« 


mirthful  or  his  mournful  moods  ;  but  our  readers  shall 
judge  for  themselves. 

The  following  morceau  is  a  genuine  picture  of  a  shipful 
of  middies.  A  finer  hearted  and  more  mischievous  batch 
of  imps  never  existed. 

“  At  length,  the  idea  began  to  gain  ground  amongst  us, 
that  the  poor  beast  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  some  diabo¬ 
lical  means ;  and  our  ire  mounted  accordingly.  This  sus¬ 
picion  seemed  the  more  natural,  as  the  officers  said  not  a 
word  about  the  matter,  nor  even  asked  us  what  we  had 
done  with  our  dog.  While  we  were  in  this  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  distraction  for  our  loss,  one  of  the  midshipmen, 
who  had  some  drollery  in  his  composition,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  expression  of  our  thoughts. 

“  This  gentleman,  who  was  more  than  twice  as  old  as 
most  of  us,  say  about  thirty,  had  won  the  affections  of  the 
whole  of  our  class,  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and 
the  generous  part  he  always  took  on  our  side.  He  bore 
amongst  iis  the  pet  name  of  Daddy ;  and  certainly  he  was 
like  a  father^  to  those  amongst  us  who,  like  myself,  were 
^ite  adrift  in  the  ship,  without  any  one  to  look  after  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  classical  education,  but  he  had 
entered  the  navy  far  too  late  in  life  ever  to  take  to  it  cor¬ 
dially.  His  habits,  indeed,  had  become  so  rigid,  that  they 
could  never  be  made  to  bend  to  the  mortiMng  kind  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  it  appears  essential  every  officer  should  run 
thi’oiigh,  but  which  only  the  young  and  light-hearted  can 
brook.  Our  worthy  friend,  according! 5%  with  all  his  abi¬ 
lities,  taste,  and  acquirements,  never  seemed  at  home  on 
board  ship ;  and  unless  a  man  can  reach  this  point  of  liking 
for  the  sea,  he  is  better  on  shore.  At  all  events,  old  Daddy 
cared  more  about  his  books  than  about  the  blocks,  and  de¬ 
lighted  much  more  in  giving  us  assistance  in  our  literary 
pursuits,  and  trying  to  teach  us  to  bo  useful,  than  in  ren¬ 
dering  liimself  a  proficient  in  those  professional  mysteries, 
which  he  never  hoped  to  practise  in  earnest  himself. 

“  What  this  very  Interesting  person’s  early  history  was, 
we  never  could  find  out;  nor  why  he  entered  the  navy; 
nor  how  it  came,  that  a  man  of  his  powers  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  should  have  been  kept  back  so  long.  Indeed,  the 
youngsters  never  enquired  too  closely  into  these  matters, 
being  quite  contented  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  some  of  the  other  oldsters,  who 
occasionally  bullied  them.  Upon  all  occasions  of  difficulty, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  clustering  round  him,  to  tell  our 
grievances,  great  and  small,  with  the  certainty  of  always 
finding  in  him  that  great  desideratum  in  calamity— a  pa¬ 
tient  and  friendly  listener. 

**  It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  our  kind  Daddy  took 
more  than  usual  interest  in  this  affair  of  Shakings,  and  that 
he  was  applied  to  by  us  at  every  stage  of  the  transaction. 
He  was  sadly  perplexed,  of  course,  when  the  dog  was  finally 
missing ;  and,  for  some  days,  he  could  give  us  no  comfort, 
nor  suggest  any  mode  of  revenge  which  was  not  too  dan¬ 
gerous  for  his  young  friends  to  put  in  practice.  He  pru¬ 
dently  observed,  that  as  we  had  no  certainty  to  go  upon,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  get  ourselves  into  a  serious  scrape  for 
nothing  at  all. 

“  ‘  There  can  be  no  harm,  however,*  he  continued.  In  his 
dry  and  slightly  sarcastic  way,  which  all  who  knew  him 
will  recollect  as  well  as  if  they  saw  him  now,  drawing  his 
i  hand  slowly  across  his  mouth  and  chin,  ‘  There  c^n  be  no 
harm,  my  boys,  in  putting  the  other  dogs  in  mourning  for 
their  dear  departed  friend  Shakings ;  for,  whatever  is  come 
of  him,  he  is  lost  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  and  his  memory 
ought  to  be  duly  respected.’ 

‘‘  This  hint  was  no  sooner  given  than  a  cry  was  raised 
for  crape,  and  every  chest  and  bag  ransacked  to  procure 
badges  of  mourning.  The  pointers  were  speedily  rigged 
up  with  a  large  bunch  of  crape,  tied  in  a  handsome  bow, 
upon  the  left  leg  of  each,  just  above  the  knee.  The  joke 
took  immediately.  The  officers  could  not  help  laughing ; 
for,  though  we  considered  them  little  better  than  fiends  at 
that  moment  of  excitement,  they  were,  in  fact,  except  in 
this  instance,  the  best  natured  and  most  indulgent  men  I 
remember  to  have  sailed  with.  They,  of  course,  ordered 
the  ci*ape  to  be  instantly  cut  off  from  the  dogs’ legs;  and 
one  of  the  officers  remarked  to  us,  seriously,  that  as  we  had 
now  had  our  piece  of  fun  out,  there  were  to  be  no  more 
such  tricks. 

“  Off  we  scampered,  to  consult  old  Daddy  what  was  to 
be  done  next,  as  we  had  been  positively  ordered  not  to 
meddle  any  more  with  the  dogs. 

“  ‘  Put  the  pigs  in  mourning,’  he  said. 

‘‘  All  our  crape  was  expended  by  this  time ;  but  thl 
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want  was  soon  supplied  by  men  whose  trade  it  is  to  discover 
resources  in  difficulty.  With  a  generous  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  public  spirit,  one  of  these  juvenile  mutineers  pulled 
off  his  black  handkerchief,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces,  gave  a 
portion  to  each  of  the  circle,  and  away  we  all  started  to  put 
into  practice  this  new  suggestion  of  our  director-general  of 
mischief. 

“  The  row  which  ensued  in  the  pig-sty  was  prodigious — 
for  in  those  days,  hogs  were  allowed  a  place  on  board  a 
man-of-war — a  custom  most  wisely  abolished  of  late  years, 
since  nothing  can  be  more  out  of  character  with  any  ship 
than  such  nuisances.  As  these  matters  of  taste  and  clean¬ 
liness  were  nothing  to  us,  we  did  not  intermit  our  noisy 
labour  till  every  one  of  the  grunters  had  his  armlet  of  such 
crape  as  we  had  been  able  to  muster.  We  then  watched 
our  opportunity,  and  opened  the  door  so  as  to  let  out  the 
whole  herd  of  swine  on  the  main-deck,  just  at  a  moment 
when  a  group  of  the  officers  were  standing  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  quarter-deck.  Of  course  the  liberated  pigs,  delighted 
with  their  freedom,  passed  in  review  under  the  very  nose  of 
our  superiors,  each  with  his  mourning  knot  displayed, 
grunting  or  squealing  along,*  as  if  it  was  their  express  object 
to  attract  attention  to  their  domestic  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
SUiakings.  The  officers  were  excessively  provoked,  as  they 
could  not  help  seeing  that  all  this  was  affording  entertain¬ 
ment,  at  their  expense,  to‘  the  whole  crew ;  for,  although 
the  men  took  no  pai*t  in  this  touch  of  insubordination,  they 
were  ready  enough,  in  those  idle  times  of  the  weary,  weary 
peace,  to  catch  at  any  species  of  distraction  or  devilry,  no 
matter  what,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  wonted 
occupation  of  pommelling  their  enemies. 

“  The  matter,  therefore,  necessarily  became  rather  serious ; 
and  the  whole  gang  of  us  being  sent  for  on  the  quarter-deck, 
we  were  ranged  in  a  line,  each  with  his  toes  at  the  edge  of 
a  plank,  according  to  the  orthodox  fashion  of  these  grega¬ 
rious  scoldings,  technically  called  ‘  toe-the-line  matches.* 
We  were  then  given  to  understand  that  our  proceedings 
were  impertinent,  and,  after  the  orders  we  had  received, 
highly  offensive.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  either 
party  could  keep  their  countenances  during  this  official 
lecture,  for,  while  it  was  going  on,  the  sailors  were  endea¬ 
vouring,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers,  to  I’emove  the  hits 
of  silk  from  the  legs  of  the  pigs.  If,  however,  it  be  diffi-  j 
cult— as  most  difficult  we  found  it — to  ])ut  a  hog  into 
mourning,  it  is  a  job  ten  times  more  troublesome  to  take  him 
out  again.  Such  at  least  is  the  fair  inference  from  these 
two  experiments  ;  the  only  ones  perhaps  on  record — for  it 
cost  half  the  morning  to  undo  what  we  had  effected  in  less 
than  an  hour— to  say  nothing  of  the  unceasing  and  out¬ 
rageous  uproar  which  took  place  along  the  decks,  especially 
under  the  guns,  and  even  under  the  coppers,  forward  in 
the  galley,  where  two  or  three  of  the  youngest  pigs  had 
wedged  themselves,  apparently  resolved  to  die  rather  than 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  deprived  of  their 
mourning. 

“All  this  was  very  creditable  to  the  memory  of  poor 
Shakings ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  real  secret  of 
this  extraordinary  difficulty  of  taking  a  pig  out  of  mourn¬ 
ing  was  discovered.  Two  of  the  inids  were  detected  in  the 
very  fact  of  tying  on  a  bit  of  black  buntin  to  the  leg  of  a 
sow,  from  which  the  seamen  declared  they  had  already  cut 
off  crape  and  silk  enough  to  have  made  her  a  complete  suit 
of  black. 

“  As  soon  as  these  fresh  offences  were  reported,  the  whole 
party  of  us  were  ordered  to  the  mast-head  as  a  punishment. 
Some  Avere  sent  to  sit  on  the  topmast  cross-trees,  some  on 
the  top-gallant  yard-arms,  and  one  small  gentleman  being 
perch^  at  the  jib-boom  end,  Avas  very  properly  balanced 
abaft  by  anotlier  little  culprit  at  the  extremity  of  the  gaff. 
In  this  predicament  aa^c  Avere  hung  out  to  dry  for  six  or 
eight  houi*s,  as  old  Daddy  remai'ked  to  us  Avith  a  grin,  Avhen 
AA'c  Avere  called  down  as  the  night  fell.’* 

There  is  genuine  feeling  and  high  descriptive  talent  in 
the  account  of  a  midshipman’s  funeral. 

“  The  land  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  contains  the 
following  Avords; 

“  ‘  Foi*asmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his 
great  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  deiir  bro¬ 
ther  here  departed,  Ave  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ! 
ground  ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  in  sure 
and  certain  ho]>e,’  &c. 

“  Every  one,  I  am  sure,  Avho  has  attended  the  funeral  of 
a  friend— and  Avho  Avill  this  not  include  ? — must  recollect 
the  solemnity  of  that  stage  of  the  ceremony,  where,  as  the 


above  AVords  are  pronounced,  there  are  cast  into  the  grave 
three  successiA'e  portions  of  earth,  which,  falling  on  the 
coffin,  send  up  a  hollow,  mournful  sound,  resemblinjr 
other  that  I  know. 

“  In  the  burial  service  at  sea,  the  part  quoted  above  is 
varied  in  the  following  very  striking  and  solemn  manner; 

“  ‘  Forasmuch,*  &c. — *  Ave  thei’efore  commit  his  body  to 
the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corniption,  looking  for  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  body,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead 
and  the  life  of  the  Avorld  to  come,’  &c.  * 

“  At  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  the  service,  one 
of  the  seamen  stoops  down,  and  disengages  the  flag  from  the 
remains  of  his  late  shipmate,  Avhilethe  others,  at  the  words 
‘  we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,’  project  the  gmting  right 
into  the  sea.  The  body  being  loaded  with  shot  at  one  end, 
glances  off  the  grating,  plunges  at  once  into  the  ocean,  and-I 

‘  In  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  its  depths  Avith  bubbling  groan. 

Without  a  grave,  unknell’d,  uncoffin’d,  and  unknown.’ 

“  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  rather  less  impressive  than 
the  correspondent  part  on  land  ;  but  still  there  is  something 
solemn,  as  AA^ell  as  startling,  in  the  sudden  splash,  followed 
by  the  souml  of  the  grating,  as  it  is  toAved  along,  under  the 
main-chains. 

“  III  a  fine  day  at  sea,  in  smooth  Avater,  and  Avhen  all  the 
ship’s  company  and  officers  are  assembled,  the  ceremony 
just  described,  although  a  melancholy  one,  as  it  must  always 
be,  is  often  so  pleasing,  all  things  considered,  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  leave  e\'en  cheerful  impressions  on  the  mind. 

“  Occasions,  however,  as  gloomy  as  any  sad  heart  could 
conceive,  do  sometimes  occur  for  a  sea  funeral,  sufficient  to 
strike  the  sternest  natures.  The  most  impressive  which  I 
recollect,  of  the  numbers  I  have  Avitnessed,  Avas  in  the  flag¬ 
ship,  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

“  There  Avas  a  poor  little  middy  on  board,  so  delicate  and 
fragile,  that  the  sea  AA^as  clearly  no  fit  profession  for  him  : 
but  he  or  his  friends  thought  otherwise ;  and,  as  he  had  a 
I  spirit  for  which  his  frame  Avas  no  match,  he  soon  gave  token 
of  decay.  This  boy  AA*as  a  great  favourite  Avith  eA'ery  body 
— the  i^ilors  smiled  Avhenever  he  passed,  as  they  would  have 
done  to  a  child — the  officers  petted  him,  and  coddled  him  up 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things— and  his  messmates,  in  a  style 
Avhicli  did  not  altogether  please  him,  but  which  ho  could  not 
well  resist,  as  it  Avas  meant  most  kindly,  niclaiaroiMl  him 
Dolly,  Poor  fellow !— he  Avas  long  remembered  al’terwards. 
I  forget  Avhat  his  particular  complaint  Avas,  but  he  gradually 
sunk  ;  and  at  last  Avent  out  just  as  a  taper  might  have  done, 
exposed  to  such  gusts  of  wind  as  blew  in  that  temiiestuous 
region.  He  died  in  the  morning;  but  it  Avas  not  until  the 
evening  that  he  Avas  prepared  for  a  seaman’s  grave. 

“  I  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  going  to  the  side 
of  the  boy’s  hammock,  and,  on  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
breast,  Avas  astonished  to  find  it  still  warm — so  much  so, 
that  I  almost  imagined  I  could  feel  the  heart  beat.  This, 
of  course,  Avas  a  vain  fancy ;  but  I  Avas  much  attached  to 
my  little  companion,  being  then  not  much  taller  myself— 
and  I  was  soothed  and  gratified,  in  a  childish  way,  by  dis¬ 
co  A’cring  that  my  friend,  though  many  hours  dead,  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  usual  revolting  chillness. 

“  III  after  years,  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  this  inci¬ 
dent,  Avhen  reflecting  on  the  pleasing  doctrine  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards — that  as  soon  as  children  die,  they  are  translated  into 
angels,  Avithout  any  of  those  ‘  cold  obstructions’  which,  they 
iwetend,  intercept  and  retard  the  souls  of  other  mortals 
The  peculiar  circumstances  connected  Avith  the  funeral 
Avhich  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  the  fanciful  superstitions 
of  the  sailors  upon  the  occasion,  have  combined  to  fix  the 
whole  scene  in  my  memory. 

“  Something  occurred  during  the  day  to  prevent  the 
funeral  taking  place  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  ceremony 
was  defeiTed  till  long  after  sunset.  The  evening  avhs  ex¬ 
tremely  dark,  and  it  Avas  bloAving  a  treble-reefed  top-sad 
breeze.  We  had  just  sent  down  the  top-gallant  yards 
made  all  snug  for  a  boisterous  winter’s  night.  As  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  have  lights  to  see  what  was  done,  sev’eml 
signal  lanterns  Avere  plac<3  on  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  others  along  the  hammock  I’ailings  on  the  lee  gan^' 
Avay.  The  aa’IioIc  ship’s  company  and  officers  Avere  assem¬ 
bled,  some  on  the  booms,  others  in  the  boats ;  Avhile  tlif 
main  rigging  was  crowiled  half-way  up  to  the  cat-harping^ 
Overhead,  the  mainsail,  illuminated  as  high  as  the  vard  y 
the  lamps,  was  bulging  forwards  under  the  gale,  Avhich  was 
rising  every  minute,  and  straining  so  violently  at  the  main- 
sh^t,  that  there  was  some  doubt  whether  it  might  not 
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’  ssary  to  interrupt  the  funeral,  in  order  to  take  sail  olf 
ship.  The  lower  deck  ports  lay  completely  under  water, 
several  times  the  muzzles  of  the  main-deck  guns  were 
nhmced  into  the  sea ;  so  that  the  end  of  the  grating  on 
which  the  remains  of  poor  Dolly  were  laid,  once  or  twice 
'^rly  touched  the  tops  of  the  waves,  as  they  foamed  and 
h'sscd  past.  The  rain  fell  fast  on  the  bare  heads  of  the 
•i-ew  dropping  also  on  the  officers,  during  all  the  ceremony, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mainsail,  and  wetting  the  leaves  of  the 
prayer-book.  The  wind  sighed  over  us  amongst  the  wet 
shrouds,  with  a  note  so  mournful,  that  there  could  not  have 
leen  a  more  appropriate  dirge. 

a  The  ship— pitching  violently— strained  and  creaked 
from  end  to  end  :  so  that,  what  with  the  noise  of  the  sea, 
the  rattling  of  the  ropes,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
hardly  one  word  of  the  service  could  be  distinguished.  The 
men,  however,  understood,  by  a  motion  of  the  captain’s 
hand,  when  the  time  came — and  the  body  of  our  dear  little 
brother  was  committed  to  the  deep. 

“  So  violent  a  squall  was  sweeping  past  the  ship  at  this 
moment,  that  no  sound  was  heard  of  the  usual  splash,  which 
made  the  sailors  allege  that  their  young  favourite  never 
touched  the  water  at  all,  but  was  at  once  earned  off  in  the 
irale  to  his  final  resting-place  !” 

We  wish  the  captain  had  kept  aloof  from  his  American 
controversy  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  had  steered  clear 
of  politics ;  but  we  are  too  highly  pleased  with  his  work 
to  quarrel  with  him  for  any  thing — at  present. 

b'j.’jtj  -.  J;  i-.t.i — .1^^..  . . .  ■!=; 

I  .  k  I  V  ,  .-1  . 

Mischief.  ^  London.  Edward  Moxou.  1831. 

OwE^of  the  best  imitations  of  the  Beppo  style  we  have 
seen.  We  extract  a  passage^  ivhich  seems  to  us  a  fair 
specimen  of  ^the  versification,  and  of  the  author’s  descrip¬ 
tive  powers.,,  ,  ,  ..  .  . 

‘‘  From  Calfskin  Hall,  through  Raleigh,  llochford, 
WakeHng, 

Dash’d  the  blue  chariot  and  four  tindock’d  roans; 

Then  came  the  tug  of  leather — panting,  staggering, 

Tlie  team  proceeded  (with  the  haste  of  drones 
And  will  of  workhouse  paupers  breaking  stones) 

O’er  plashy  sands,  astonish’d  at  the  spray. 

That,  ebbing,'  spat  its  rage  with  surly  groans, 

As  a  seated  lion,  baffled  of  his  prey. 

Goes  gTbvWingV  to  seem' brave,  and  bullies  all  the  "way. 

That  gallant  equipage  ’twixt  sea  and  land, 
rhus'gravely  plodding  like  a  brewer’s  dray. 

In  spite'of  all  his  pomp  of  four-in-hand. 

The  fht 'old  coachman  cursed  the  amphibious  way. 

And  shivering  sigh’d  for  ale,  and  a  relay. 

Sir  Adam  grieved  to  sec  his  horses  blown. 

But  then  he  had  no  turnpike-toll  to  pay, 

'V  hich  made  it  less  unpleasant,  he  must  own. 

And  so  he  fell  iu$leep ;  and  .Eve  was  left  alone 

“  lo  count  the  heads  of  matrimonial  duty ; 

C  onfess  the  sins  of  waltzing  and  flirtation ; 

.uid  vow  to  suffer  jienance  in  her  beauty, 

By  fasting  from  the  food  of  adulation. 

And  bearing  solitude  with  resignation. — 

At  last  they  landed  at  their  swampy  goal, 

the  Lady’s  Maid,  %vho  rued  her  station, 

***^^*'  chb-tide  saw  every  menial  soul, 
dn  steeds  and  coach  retrace  their  course  along  the  shoal.” 


^'(imkcapc  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Part 
'  IL  London  (’haries  Tilt.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas 
Ireland,  jun.  1831. 

th  really  astonished  at  the  uniform  excellence  of 

The  view  of  the  “  Solway  Sands,” 
^  le  present  number,  is  a  highly  poetical  piece  of  land- 
^ape  composition. ,  The  same  may  be  said  of  “  Manor 
scene  of  Cannie  Elshie’s  mortal  peregrina- 
^^'rling  Castle”  is  an  able  drawing,  although 
hav  by  the  same  high  feeling  as  those  we 

Jdst  named.  “  Wharnclilfe”  is  beautiful. 


Portrait  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble^  in  the  Character  of 
Portia.  Engraved  by  Woolnoth,  from  a  Miniature  by 
C.  F.  Tayler.  London;  Harding.  Edinburgh:  Henry 
Constable.  1831. 

A  PLEASING  engraving.  The  forehead  and  eyes  are 
extremely  like.  The  mouth  and  chin  are  failures.  The 
breadth,  from  cheekbone  to  cheekbone,  strikes  us  as  too 
great. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF 

JOBBING. 

Who  has  not  heard  or  read  of  the  renowned  Doctor 
John  Dousterswivel  Macculloch— the  abhorred  of  the 
Highlanders — the  execrated  of  the  Islanders — the  despised 
of  the  Lowlanders — the  beloved  of  Duiikeld  House — the 
paragon  of  pedants— the  magnifico  of  mineralogists — 
and  the  very  “  Jupiter”  of  jobs  ?  And  who  that  has 
either  heard  of  the  exploits  of  this  winged  surveyor,  or 
read  his  authentic  and  veracious  work  on  the  land  of 
warm  hearts  and  wild  mountains,  can  be  so  absurd  as  to 
affect  astonishment  or  surprise  at  any  proceeding  in  which 
it  may  suit  the  ease,  convenience,  or  interest  of  this 
famous  worthy  to  embark  ?  The  Stone  Doctor,  as  his 
friends  of  the  North  call  him,  is  a  privileged  man.  Or¬ 
dinary  rules  have  no  application  to  him.  And  hence, 
when  the  poor  fellow,  acting  in  character,  and  duly  sus¬ 
taining  the  reputation  he  has  already  acquired,  happens 
to  he  caught  tripping  in  the  matter-of-fact,  or  caught 
en  flagrant  delity  with  ill-gotten  gear  in  his  hands,  people 
good-naturedly  observe,  “  It  is  just  what  we  would  have 
expected.”  This  comes  of  having  a  good  name  !  But,  to 
speak  it  gravely,  some  circumstances  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light,  concerning  the  Doctor  and  his  proceed¬ 
ings,  to  which  his  privilege  will  scarcely  apply.  The  rogue 
has  been  sponging  on  the  public  in  general,  as  erst  he  did 
on  the  Celts  in  particular— and  to  an  extent  which  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  paper,  embodying  a  mass  of  documentary  evi  ¬ 
dence,  could  alone  render  credible. 

Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  this  age  of  economy  and 
retrenchment,  when  the  treasury  coffers  are  far  from  full, 
and  the  people's  pockets  nearly  empty,  the  Munchausen 
of  mineralogists  has,  nevertlieless,  contrived,  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  to  bag  about  L.6000  of  the  public  money, 
and  to  found  a  sort  of  claim  to  upwards  of  I>.  1500  more, 
making  in  all  between  L.7000  and  L.8000,  without  the 
shadow  of  an  equivalent  or  return  of  any  description, 
and  upon  pretences  of  which  it  was  not  more  disgraceful 
in  the  jobber  himself  to  put  forward,  than  in  the  late 
Treasury  to  recognise  and  sustain  ?  Could  any  one  have 
dreamt  of  or  imagined  such  an  atrocity  ?  Yet  there  is 
nothing  apocryphal  in  the  matter. 

The  facts,  which  we  deem  equally  curious  .and  instructive, 
are  these  :  In  1814  the  Doctor  was  chemist  to  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  with  a  salary  of  L.5G6  per  annum,  and  an 
allowance  of  L.G5  for  an  assistant.  At  this  time,  circum¬ 
stances  occun’ed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  which  wci*e  supposed  to  have  detracted  from  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  observations,  caused  either  by  the  attraction 
of  the  high  lands  and  mountains  on  the  plumb-line  of  the 
zenith  sector,  or  by  the  inequality  in  density  of  the  matter 
more  remote  from  the  earth’s  surface ;  it  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient  to  institute  a  minute  geological  and  ini- 
neralogical  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  30th  May,  1814,  the  Master- General  of 
the  Ordnance  appointed  Dr  Macculloch  to  this  duty, 
with  an  allowance  of  208.  per  day  for  personal  expense.s 
and  2s.  per  mile  for  chaise  hire:  and,  in  the  nominal 
capacity  of  geological  and  mineralogical  observer,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  survey  till  1820,  when  his  further  services 
were  dispensed  with.  While  thus  occupied,  however, 
his  functions  as  Ordnance  chemist  were  of  course  sus- 
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pended  ;  but  as  his  salary  still  went  on,  it  constituted  his 
remuneration,  while  the  extra  allowance  made  him  was 
merely  intended  to  cover  his  personal  and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.  But  the  Doctor,  it  would  seem;  had  early  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  good  thing  of  this  extra  allowance.  The 
amount  of  his  bills  for  1814  and  1815  is  not  stated  in 
the  return  ;  but  it  appears,  by  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
to  the  Ordnance,  t^t,  under  the  head  of  travelling 
charges  merely,  and  exclusive  of  his  personal  expenses, 
the  Doctor  claimed  L.423  in  1816,  L.415  in  1817, 
L.546  in  1818,  and  L.477  in  1819. 

The  pecuniary  operations  of  the  Doctor,  however,  form 
the  least  extraordinary  pai*t  of  his  conduct.  He  neglected, 
or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  he  did  not  perform  the 
duties  assigned  him.  Colonel  Mudge  having  observed  that 
the  irregularity  of  the  earth's  density  more  or  less  affected 
every  operation  for  determining  its  diameters,  the  Doctor 
was  required  to  point  out  fit  places  for  ascertaining  by  ex¬ 
periment  the  amount  of  the  deviation  caused  by  this  lateral 
attraction.  But,  up  to  the  present  hour,  he  has  not  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requisition.  In  1821,  his  detailed  report 
was  called  for,  as  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  trigp- 
nometrical  survey.  The  Doctor,  however,  replied,  that 
he  would  he  ready,  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  mountains  whenever  the  problem  of  the 
earth's  (Imsity  should  be  resumed!  On  this  miserable  sub¬ 
terfuge,  Captain  Colby,  who  had ’succeeded  Colonel  Mudge 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  survey,  remarks,  that  it 
will  of  course  not  be  resumed  till  the  Jit  plac2  is  discovered ; 
— that,  if  the  Doctor  delays  his  report  till  its  resumption^ 
four  years’  labour  will  have  been  thrown  away  : — and 
that  the  report  on  the  stations,  where  the  plumb-line 
might  deviate  ought  not  to  he  delayed.  But  delayed  it 
nevertheless  was,  sometimes  on  one  pretext,  sometimes  on 
another  :  and  at  length,  on  the  20th  January,  1829,  that 
is,  nine  years  after  the  Doctor’s  services  had  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  the  ordnance,  and  three  years  after  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  Treasury,  we  find  the  secretary  to 
the  former  department,  writing  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
following  terms:-— “  The  Board  [of  Ordnance]  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  way  of 
securing  to  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  the  geological 
survey,  that  no  Jurther  payment  be  made  to  Dr  MaccuUoch, 
on  account  of  traveUimj  or  other  expenses^  until  his  en¬ 
gagements  TO  GOVERNMENT  HAVE  BEEN  FULLY  AND  SATIS¬ 
FACTORILY  COMPLETED  !”  By  mcaus  of  some  species  of  in¬ 
fluence,  whether  ducal  or  not  we  cannot  pretend  to  say, 
the  Doctor,  however,  contrived  to  have  this  interdict 
withdrawn  a  few  months  after ;  and  in  consequence  he 
obtained  a  Treasury  warrant  for  pocketing  another  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  the  public  money.  So  much  for  Dr 
3Iacculloch’s  connexion  with  the  Ordnance  department. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  the  Doctor’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ordnance  chemist  ceased,  and  on  the  16th  April, 
the  Doctor  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  the  Treasury, 
setting  forth,  among  other  things,  that  while  employed 
under  the  Ordnance,  he  had  been  promised  ^300  a-year, 
over  and  above  his  salary  of  <£566  as  chemist — of  which 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  nor  so  much  as  even  a 
hint  in  any  of  his  communications  with  the  Ordnance 
department;  and  that,  besides  20s.  a-day  for  personal 
expenses,  he  was  allowed  28.  a- mile  for  all  distances^  how¬ 
ever  TRAVELLED — which  is  dircctly  contrary  to  the  fact, 
31r  Byham  expressly  stating,  that  the  master-general 
“appointed  Dr  Macculloch  to  this  duty,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  20s.  ]»er  day  personal  expenses,  and  28.  per  mile 
CHAISE  HIRE  !”  By  R  Treasury  minute,  dated  the  4th 
July,  it  appears  that  the  Doctor’s  tender  was  accepted, 
and  an  allowance  of  L.2  a-day  made  him  as  remunera^ 
tion  for  his  labour,  together  with  a  sum  not  exceeding 
L.90  for  an  assistant ;  but  their  lordships  made  no 
specific  allowance  fur  travelling,  personal,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  ;  probably  under  the  very  natural  impression,  that 
ttie  Doctor  would  have  the  grace  to  charge  no  more, 
under  these  heudsi  than  the  sum  he  had  actually  and  boM/ 


Jide  disbursed.  But  the  Doctor  did  not  by  any  means 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  In  his  letter  of  the 
10th  July,  intimating  .his  readiness  to  obey  their  lord 
ships’  orders,  “  by  immediately  proceeding  to  Scotland  ” 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  survey,  he  recurs  to  his 
ordnance  allowances,  and  particularly  to  that  for  travel 
ling,  which,  he  says,  was  “  two  shillings  per  mile-^the 
miles  being  stated  as  direct  distances  when  proceeding  to 
any  object,  and  being  stated  as  ter  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  a  district,”  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  wonderful  achievements  which  were  to  follow.  But, 
formidable  as  Doctor  Dousterawivel  undoubtedly  is  at 
the  charge,  there  was  no  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  in  1826.  He  did  not  set  out  till  the  middle  of 
Jidy,  when  summer  was  nearly  past  and  gone ;  and 
accordingly,  he  only  charges  L.956,  18s.  6d.  on  account 
of  that  season,  which  is  paid  him  without  deduction  or 
cabatement.  The  particulars  of  this  chaige  not  being  given 
in  the  return,  we  are  precluded  from  making  any  detailed 
remarks  upon  it ;  but,  as  we  have  his  accounts  for  the 
years  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  of  their  prominent  peculiarities. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these,  is 
the  account  of  miles  alleged  to  have  been  travelled  in  each 
of  those  years,  or  rather  seasons.  The  period  of  opera¬ 
tions  being  limited  to  six  months,  or  184  days,  the  Doctor 
states  himself  to  have  travelled  7743  miles  in  1827,8713 
miles  in  1828,  and  7568  miles  in  1829,  which,  at  2s. 
a-milc,  give  L.774,  6s.,  L.871,  6s.,  and  L.75C,  16s.,  as 
the  expense  of  travelling  alone,  in  each  of  those  seasons 
respectively.  We  shall  take  the  intermediate  season  of 
1828,  and  endeavour  to  analyse  the  account  for  that  year. 
In  six  months,  or  184  days,  the  Doctor  travelled  87 13 miles; 
a  distance  considerably  exceeding  tbe  length  of  the  earth’s 
diameter.  But  it  appears  from  bis  bill  that  he  travelled 
from  London  to  Glasgow,  being  403  miles  direct,  which 
he  might  have  accomplished  in  two  days  by  ti*aTelling 
day  and  night ;  while,  in  returning  to  London,  he  seems 
to  have  started  from  Dumfries,  distant  332  miles,  which 
he  could  scarcely  have  performed  in  less  than  two  days. 
This  reduces  the  time  employed  on  the  actual  business  of 
the  survey  to  180  days,  and  the  number  of  miles  said  to 
have  been  travelled  on  it  to  7978  ;  which,  divided  by  180, 
gives  an  average  rate  of  daily  travelling  of  from  foTty- 
four  to  forty^jive  miles.  But,  supposing  that  the  Doctor 
was  Christian  enough  to  rest  on  the  Sundays,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  employed  on  the  survey  would  be  further 
reduced  to  155,  and  the  average  rate  of  travelling  in¬ 
creased  to  from  Jifty^one  to  JlJ’ty-two  miles  a-day.  Nou', 
one  of  two  things  must  be  true  :  Either  this  statement 
is  false,  and  by  consequence  kjiavish ;  or,  if  tbe  Doctor 
really  travelled  the  distances  for  which  he  charges  in  his 
bill,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  he  could  have  made  any 
survey  at  all !  But,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment, 
no  less  than  from  that  of  the  country  which  he  was  sent 
out  to  survey,  the  Doctor  could  not  in  general  follow  the 
direction  of  roads,  where  such  existed,  nor  travel  along 
roads,  where  none  existed  at  all.  His  course  lay  through 
mountainous  tracts,  along  the  courses  of  rivers,  in  every 
direction,  in  short,  except  that  pursued  by  ordinary  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  himself  says,  “  1  ne>er 
remain  more  than  one  night  at  any  place,  and  never  enn 
tell  in  what  direction  I  sludl  go,  where  the  geology, 
not  TOWNS,  are  my  guide!"  Will  it  be  believed,  then, that, 
travelling  in  this  manner,  through  the  wildest  and  mest 
desolate  tracts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  folio'' 
the  direction  which  the  geology,  and  not  towns, 
out.  Dr  Macculloch  could  have  compassed  at  the  rate 
from  ffty-one  to  Jifty-two  miles  a-day  for  155  days  roo- 
secutively  ?  There  is  not  a  man  living  possessed  * 
physical  strength  requisite  for  the  performance  of  sue 
task,  even  although  he  had  had  nothing  else  to  do  t  ^ 
to  travel  continuously  and  without  intermission, 
the  Doctor’s  “  duty  being  to  examine  the  surface  u/R  * 
rior  of  the  earth,  observe  quarries,  descend  into  ?nines, 
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he  KXTREJIELY  PARTICULARIN  his  MINERALOGICAL  ENQCt- 
RIIS and  this  examination  requiring  as  an  indispensable 
condition  that  he  should  be  continually  occupied  in  clam¬ 
bering  among  rocks,  precipices,  mountains,  and  ravines, 
which  could  only  be  traversed  on  foot ;  the  thing  becomes 
doubly  impossible)  and  the  fraud  more  obvious  and 
glaring.* 

These  things  were  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Dousterswivel,  who  was  in  consequence  called  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  and  this  is  what  the  learned  Theban  says  for  him- 

jjelf ; _ “  This  kind  of  survey,  though  scientific,  does  not 

require  any  thing  demanding  rest  or  delay  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  more  ground  that  can  he  traversed,  the  faster  it 
is  done.  It  consists,  in  the  sight,  in  contact,  or  near  at 
hand  of  so  much  ground  ;  geological  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience,  learning  to  determine  trachs  of  rock  by  single 
tnasses,  analysis  and  inference,  and  the  physiognomy  of  the 
ground.  I  was  desired  originally  to  execute  it  with  as 
much  spi'ed  as  possible,  and  this  has  also  been  suggested 
or  urged  since,  more  than  once,  impliedly  or  otherwise  ; 
so  that  I  considered  myself  as  especially  meeting  the 
wishes  of  my  lords  iii  the  rapidity  which  yonr  letter 
notes.  Hence  a  steady  and  ardent  pursuit,  seldom  lea¬ 
ving  an  hour's  rest  in  a  day  of  entire  daylight  [that  is, 
in  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  !]  or  even  a  single  Sun¬ 
day  for  months,  the  Doctor  feels  the  want  of  the  Sundays, 
in  order  to  bring  his  charge  within  the  outskirts  of  possi¬ 
bility,  and,  accordingly,  with  the  view  of  propping  up 
his  honesty,  he  writes  liimself  down  a  Sabbath-breaker ;] 
and  my  lords  will  understand,  that  as  the  ground  must 
be  examined  at  hand,  and  not  at  a  distance,  as  in  geogra¬ 
phical  surveying,  certain  miles  must  be  ‘  tmvelled,*  that 
the  work  may  be  so  too.  The  work  is,  in  itself,  an  act 
of  travelling,  of  space  [an  ‘  act  of  space  !’]  of  distance,  [an 
‘  act  of  distance  ’]  and  every  mile  is  so  much  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  r  Doctor  Macculloch  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Flying 
Jackot  Mineralogy ;  but  the  poor  man  must  have  been  re¬ 
duced  toa  woful  state,  indeed,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  such  nonsense  as  that  of  which  we  have  now  given  a  sam¬ 
ple,  A  defence  like  this,  how'ever,  was  the  only  one  which 
the  case  admitted  of ;  and  although  it  was  voted  “  satis¬ 
factory”  by  the  wise  men  of  the  Treasury,  it  must  deepen 
the  damnation  of  him  who  made  it,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
other  men.  On  the  subject  of  distances  travelled  by  water, 
the  Doctor  is  equally  explicit  and  still  more  ingenious, 

“  ^VhiIe  under  the  ordnance,”  says  he,  which  I  made 
rule,  as  ordered,  [who  ordered  him  ?  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  such  order,]  I  never  made  any  charges  for 
this  survey  when  I  travelled  in  ships,  and  as  very  much 
of  the  early  ones  were  nautical,  my  expenditure  from  my 
own  means  were  very  considerable.  In  the  bills  now  under 
review,  it  will  he  perceived,  accordingly,  that  the  ship 
journey  has  an  O,  zero  against  it. — Hereafter  I  will  make 
the  distinction  more  apparent.”  Very  good.  13 ut  the 
question.  Doctor,  is  about  boats,  not  ships ;  and  you 
have  not  yet  said  one  word  in  answer  to  the  charge  that, 
while  you  charge  for  boats  under  a  separate  head,  you  at 
he  same  time  include  all  distances  travelled  by  water  in 
your  general  ‘‘  account  of  miles  travelled  on  the  Miiieral- 
®gical  Survey  of  Scotland.”  Answer  this,  if  you  please, 
answer  it  directly  .  Have  you  or  have  you  not 
^  »rged  the  distances  travelled  by  water  twice  over  ?  We 
add,  that  the  smaller  items  of  the  Doctor’s  bills  are 
precisely  of  the  same  character,  and  constructed  upon  the 
principle  as  the  larger. 

ut  the  cardinal  point  of  the  i^iise  is,  that  the  man  has 
®Qe  nothing,  literally  nothing  for  the  money.  He  has 
dai  f  nearly  L.6000,  and  he  has  an  unsatisfied 

not**'*  more  ;  yet,  up  to  this  blessed  hour,  he  has 

^  ^g^en  in  a  single  report,  nor,  in  fact,  made  any  return  j 

DenU. — Is  not  Atiioli:  htusr  j?piu*raUy  ! 
trav«-lliii^riji  tlio  Highlands  y  May  not  Dr  | 
Hvin  *  lodultrod  in  that  ploasant  Haffrt/m  while  ))lHying 

Hinoiig  the  Northern  Moors  ?  Or,  at  all  events,  1 
treated  himself  to  a  little  of  the  mixture  when  ij 
i  nis  accounts  for  the  Treasury  ? 


of  any  kind  or  description  whatever.  That  he  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  do  so,  we  admit ; — that  he  has  as 
often  promised  compliance,  his  own  printed  correspond¬ 
ence  proves  ; — that  he  has  not  fulfilled  any  of  his  pro¬ 
mises  is  undeniably  certain.  Since  he  was  first  sent  to 
Scotland  at  the  public  charge,  he  has  found  time  to  write 
two  large  works  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands  for  his 
own  benefit,  besides  a  volume  on  the  scenery  of  Dunkeld 
and  Blair  Athole  for  the  8]»ecial  delectation  of  a  noble 
duke,  his  patron  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  found  time  to 
make  any  return  to  the  public  for  the  large  sums  he  has 
been  permitted  to  draw  ;  and  our  firm  conviction  is,  that 
he  has  exhausted  in  his  own  publications  all  the  infor¬ 
mation — such  as  it  is — which  he  has  been  enabled  to 
pick  up  in  the  coui*se  of  his  employment  at  the  public 
expense.  We  say,  therefore,  firstly,  that  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  permitted  to  draw  such  sums,  upon  such 
pretences  as  we  have  described,  shows  a  gross  and  culpable 
disregard  of  the  public  interest,  upon' the  part  of  those 
who  authorized  him  to  do  so ;  and,  secondly^  that  not 
having  made  any  return,  nor  given  any  equivalent  for 
the  sums  drawn  by  him,  he  ought  to  be  instantly  called 
upon  to  disgorge.  The  man  is  rich  ;  prick  him  and  he 
will  bleed.  He  has  heaped  up  wealth,  not  knowing  to 
whom  it  shall  appertain  ;  is  he  on  that  account  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  large  sums  of  the  public  money,  or  allowed  to 
commit  s]mlzie  on  the  national  purse,  because  the  Treasury 
I  gives  itself  no  concern  about  the  matter?  We  demand 
restitutio  in  intcgrnm,  and  the  appi*opriation  of  the  money 
to  some  honest  and  beneficial  purpose.  Complaints  have 
often  been  made  against  the  government  of  this  country,  as 
niggardly  and  illiberal,  and  j\s  indisposed  to  do  anything 
for  the  encouragement  of  science.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  more  is  given  for  this  ostensible  purpose  by  tlie 
government  of  Great  Britain  than  by  that  of  France, 
which  has  been  so  often  contrasted  with  it ;  but  the 
mischief  is,  that  our  rulers  know  not  how  to  give,  or  to 
whom  to  give,  ‘  and  seem  to  think  that  they  encourage 
science  when  they  merely  open  the  strings  of  the  public 
purse;  whilst,  in  the  neighbouring  country,  the  various 
funds  appropriated  to  this  most  laudable  object  arc  hus¬ 
banded  with  care,  and  dispensed  with  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  nay,  we 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  the  time  is  come  when  it  must 
be  followed.  The  halcyon  days  of  fat  jobs  and  profitable 
abuses  have  gone  by ;  and  in  the  present  temper  of  tlie 
world,  it  won’t  do  to  quarter  on  the  public  under  false 
pretences,  even  the  led-captains  of  noble  dukes,  and  the 
tuners  of  pianofortes  to  termagant  duchesses.  The  time 
is  out  of  joint  for  corruption  of  all  kinds  ;  the  cry  of  the 
people  is, — Let  every  jobber  and  trafficker  in  abuse  be 
anathema  maranatha.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  therefore, 
in  such  cases  as  this,  but  restitution ;  so,  honest,  honest 
Dousterswivel,  down  with  your  dust ! 

J.  B. 


THE  FLOWER-GATHERER. 

No.  L 

There  is  certainly  a  degree  of  affectation  in  calling 
poetry  a  flower-garden  ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  idea 
has  not  even  novelty  to  recommend  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
suits  our  purpose,  and  therefore  we  make  use  of  it. 
There  is  some  courage  shown,  in  these  days  of  desperate 
originality,  when  a  man  ventures  to  do  or  say  what  others 
have  done  or  said  before  him. 

Poetry,  then,  in  virtue  of  our  editorial  will,  is,  and 
shall  lie  a  flower-garden  ;  out  of  the  which  (at  least  out 
of  all  its  beds  save  England)  Ave  shall  from  time  to  time 
cull  sweet  nosegays,  for  the  refreshment  and  edification 
of  our  readers.  Sometimes  we  shall  bind  them  together 
with  the  thread  of  a  few  remarks — (this  metaphor  beats 
out  like  gold-leaf)— sometimes  we  shall  offer  them  un¬ 
attended  by  note  or  comment— just  as  suits  (with  all 
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deference  to  our  readers  we  speak  it)  our  inclination  and 
our  convenience. 

We  see  now  what  has  made  us  to-day  so  HAWontedly 
metaphorical  and  flowery  :  our  first  offering  is  from  the 
Persian.  The  spirit  of  Hafiz  has  descended  upon  us. 
We  fear  this  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  our  friend  the 
translator.  His  versification  has  a  most  un- Oriental 
rumbling  sound.  He  has  preserved,  however,  the  imagery 
and  the  moral ;  and  the  latter,  if  not  very  coiTect,  is  at 
least  very  pleasant. 

FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

A  dark  deep  ocean  sweepeth  on 
Our  earth,  and  lives  within  its  zone; 

Billows  upon  billows  roll, 

Clouds  on  clouds  from,  pole  to  pole. 

Darker  seems  the  future*s  scroll. 

Now  the  present  hour  divine. 

Mortal,  seize — ’tis  thine— ’tis  tliine  ! 

Lo  !  from  Calpe’s  summits  proud. 

Soars  the  anka  through  the  cloud ; 

Every  mote  sinks  in  the  air 

As  he  mounts  to  heaven’s  own  portal ; 

And  man  cries, — “  he  is  immortal  ! 

Whither  fled  he, — tell  me  where  ?” 

Now  the  present  hour  divine, 

Mortal,  seize— ’tis  thine — ’tis  thine  ! 

Like  day  now  shines  thy  forehead  fair, 

Like  the  night  thy  flowing  hair. 

Thy  lips  Aurora’s  bloom  outvie ; 

Day  and  night,  and  morning  sky. 

Though  the  fairest,  onward  fly. 

Now  the  present  hour  divine, 

Mortal,  seize — ’tis  thine,  ’tis  thine  ! 

Our  next  breathes  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  Spanish 
romance.  It  contrasts  finely  with  the  thoughtless  gaiety 
of  the  former.  We  stand  between  them,  like  Garrick,  in 
Sir  Joshua’s  picture,  between  tragedy  and  comedy ;  albeit, 
we  trust,  with  less  of  the  “  I  was  the  boy  for  bewitching 
them”  expression  in  our  eyes. 

THE  STARS. 

Calderon, 

Those  lamps  of  fire,  those  gems,  whose  lightnings  shine 
Through  the  dark  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

Die  in  the  Unapparent;  when,  divine,] 

The  sunlight’s  splendours  morning  rays  dispense. 

They  are  nocturnal  flowers,  that  gleam  afai*— 
Ephemeral  is  their  beauty  as  their  hours ; 

For  if  but  lasts  a  day  the  age  of  flowers, 

A  night  is  all  the  lifetime  of  the  star. 

And  from  their  spring,  so  fair  and  fugitive, 

Oiu*  weal  or  woe  may  we  by  turns  imply 
Recorded,  though  the  sun  should  die  or  live. 

On  what  duration  then  shall  man  rely  ? 

Or  what  sad  change  shall  mortal  not  receive 
From  stars,  that  every  night  are  born  and  die  ? 

We  conclude  the  florilegium  of  this  day  with  a  short 
poeuf  from  the  Romaic ;  and,  as  the  reader  has  heard 
enough  of  the  Greeks  in  our  review  of  Keppel,  we  will 
not  add  another  word  here. 

lOTIS  DYING. 

0  0ANATO2  TOT  I^TH. 

From  the  Romaic, 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  night  ere  the  stars  their  farewell 
take. 

And  1  bathe  me  in  the  waters  of  the  pure  and  limpid 

l.Tke ; 

I  hear  the  pines  that  murmur,  I  hear  the  oak-trees 
groan. 

And  the  Klepths  weep  iti  their  citadel— their  captain  they 
bemoan : 


“O  rise,  O  rise,  lotis ! — sleep  not  now  that  slumber  deeo 

For  thy  foes  they  all  surround  us,  raging  on  thy  band 
they  leap.” 

Ah  !  what  unto  my  children,  my  poor  heroes,  shall  I 
say? 

Mortal  is  my  wound  and  deep  the  ball;— lift  up  my  head 
I  pray ; 

O  place  me  on  my  seat,  and  bring  in  haste  the  purple 
wine, 

That  I  may  drink,  and  then  forget,  once  more,  that  I 
recline ; 

And  sing  all  sad  and  mournful  songs — O  would  that 
now  I  stood 

Upon  the  lofty  mountain’s  top,  or  the  dark  and  sombre 
wood, 

Where  feed  the  flocks  divided  from  the  goatherd’s  neigh, 
bourhood ! 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday,  4f/i  April, 
Professor  Hope  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professors  Russell,  Wallace,  Hope,  GiRhani, 
Cbristison ;  Sir  G.  Ballingall;  Sir  H.  .Turdine;  Dis 
Abercrombie,  Maclagan,  Gregory,  Borthwick;  Messrs 
Robison,  Allan,  Witham,  Wishart,  Jardine,  Neill,  &c. 
The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr  Witham.  It  contained 
an  account  of  the  further  exposure  and  appearance  of  the 
fossil  tree,  discovered  in  November  last  at  Craigleith  quarry ; 
and  was  offered  as  a  sequel  to  Mr  Witiiain’s  communication 
laid  before  tlie  Society  at  a  former  meeting.  The  essayist 
stated  that  several  radicles  had  been  disclosed,  apparently 
broken  off  abiuiptly,  which,  with  other  appearances,  war¬ 
ranted  the  conclusion  that  the  tree  had  been  carried  alon;; 
by  a  current  of  sand  and  water,  and  hd’t  in  its  present  iwsi- 
tion  as  the  strata  consolidated.  Mr  Witham  stated  that  a 
branch  had  been  found  in  another  part  of  the  quarry,  show- 
ing,  when  sliced,  concentric  rings,  and  a  very  large  pith. 
Adverting  to  the  tree  lately  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  in 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian’s  coalfield  at  Dalkeith,  (of  which 
we  last  week  gave  some  account,)  he  stited,  that  it  evidently 
belonged  to  the  division  of  vascular  cryptogainics,  w'lillst 
the  Craigleith  fossils  were  of  the  order  of  gymiiostomous 
phanerogam  ics. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  J.  D.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.Il.S.E.f 
on  the  Horary  Oscillations  of  the  Barometer  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  deduced  from  4415  observations  made  in  the  yeais 
1827-30,  with  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
connected  with  this  phenomenon.  iMr  Forbes’s  pajier  was 
written  in  a  scientific  and  liberal  spirit,  but  too  minute  in 
its  details  to  admit  of  our  offering  any  satisfactory  abridge¬ 
ment. 


EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  ineu, 

•  Gang  aft  ajee.” 

And  So  hath  it  fared  with  us.  We  had  said  to  ourselves, 
that  not  one  of  Young’s  performances  should  escape  us. 
But  circumstances  have  shortened,  on  more  than  on** 
evening,  the  duration  of  our  visit  to  the  theatre.  e  ha'^ 
been  able  to  gain  only  flying  glances  of  his  Benedict,  an 
his  Lord  Townly — his  Macbeth  we  saw  throughout.  J' 
the  first-mentioned  character — at  least  in  what  ®  ^ 
we  saw — he  was  most  admirable.  He  was  bcautifu  ^ 
supported  by  Miss  Jarman’s  Beatrice,  and  that  tore 
life  and  mettle  into  his  retorts.  His  Macbeth  is  the  on 
Macbeth  on  the  stage.  Kean’s  wants  unity— Kern 
wants  depth— Macready’s  is  a  cross-breed  between  ^ ^ 
and  Kemble,  and,  like  all  mulattocs,  not  extremely 
able — Vandenhoff ’s  is  lubberly — Young’s  is  indeed 
beth,  •  At  his  first  meeting  with  the  witches,  w’e 
their  poisonous  insinuation  has  at  once  corrupts 
blood.  His  interview  with  Duncan  was  bland  an  co 
tier-like.  In  the  scene  where  his  wife  steels  him  to 
enterprise,  he  made  us  feel  that  he  had  indeed  no  sp 
prick  him  on^  but 
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And  falls  on  the  other  side.”  — - - 


His  energy  returned  to  him  only  when,  stung  by  the 
lady’s  taunts,  he  turned  round  upon  her— 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none.” 

Jn  the  scene  of  the  murder,  his  stealthy  exit  into 
•haniber  oppressed  us  with  a  sense  of  terror.  In  his  in¬ 
terview  with  the  men  he  hires  to  murder  Banquo,  he 
was  dressed  in  robes  of  royal  state,  and  you  felt  that  the 
diadem  which  circled  his  brow,  had  communicated  to  him 
that  regal  feeling  which  inspires  a  more  sustained  de- 

rtment.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  intelli- 
^nce  of  the  queen’s  death  was  beautiful,  and  the  tones 
in  which  he  uttered 

She  should  have  died  hereafter,” 

were  indeed  those  of  one  who  feels  himself  alone  in  the 
world.  And  in  all  these  changes  we  were  never  allowed 
to  forget  that  they  are  moods  of  the  mind  of  the  same 
person.  Macbeth  was  throughout  the  wayward  and 
mystical  metaphysician,  yielding  to  impulse  and  delusion, 
and  framing  sophisms  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  actions, 
yet  outwardly,  the  sinewy  soldier  and  wary  statesman. 

We  have  left  ourselves  some  brief  space  wherein  to 
advert  to  our  permanent  troops.  We  were  much  disap¬ 
pointed  in  Miss  Jarman’s  Ophelia^  but  she  has  redeemed 
herself  nobly  since.  Violante  is  one  of  those  characters 
in  which  she  is  peculiarly  happy.  Of  her  Rosalind  we 
saw  too  little  to  entitle  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it. 
Her  Beatrice  was  playfully  spiteful  as  the  original,  but 
with  a  richness  of  feeling  swimming  in  her  eyes,  which 
at  once  softened  and  enhanced  her  wit.  “  Disdain  and 
scorn  rode  sparkling  in  her  eyes,”  and  yet  how  prettily 
and  tenderly  she  stooped  to  the  lure  !  Her  Mrs  Beverleif 
was  a  powerful  piece  of  acting.  And  in  Lady  Towrdy 
she  was  enough  to  make  one  forswear  marriage.  Such 
a  wife  would  be  the  very  devil — like  evil  habits,  she 
would  nestle  more  closely  in  our  heart  the  more  we  felt 
convinced  she  was  destroying  our  repose. 

Mrs  Stanley  is  a  useful  and  clever  actress,  but  if  she 
has  any  sense  she  will  never  attempt  Lady  Macbeth 
again.  Her  mawkish  and  puling  performance  almost 
neutralized  Young. 

We  have  long  wished  to  speak  seriously  with  Ih'indal, 
and  we  are  happy  that  we  are  able  to  do  so  at  a  time 
when  he  has  been  making  himself  particularly  agreeable. 
His  L  ewson  was  a  spirited  piece  of  acting  ;  his  Laertes, 
Count  Basset,  Don  Pedro,  Frederick,  all  extremely  cre¬ 
ditable.  lie  has  spirit  and  intelligence  ;  what  he  wants 
— at  least  what  he  a])pcars  to  want — is  sentiment.  In 
general,  when  he  wishes  to  look  tender,  he  screws  his 
lace  into  a  shape  which  is  any  thing  but  engaging ;  and 
we  still  remember  how,  in  the  “  Youthful  Queen,”  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  his  monarch’s  presence  with  the  subdued, 
air  of  respectful  sympathy  which  became  a  gentleman, 
he  all  but  shook  his  list  in  her  face.  His  motions  are 
frequently  abrupt  and  ungraceful,  and  his  attitudes  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  pertness.  VVe  mean  when  he  tucks  his 
hand  beneath  his  coat-tails,  cocks  his  chin,  and  gledges 
wdh  his  bright  wicked  eyes,  like  a  cock-sparrow.  We 
tcil  him  freely  of  these  matters  ;  for  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  an  actor  of  real  cleverness  and  energy  lost  for  want  i 
of  knowing  that  he  occasionally  gives  offence.  We  re¬ 
commend  Mr  Brindal  to  the  manager’s  special  attention — 
he  has  good  stuff  in  him. 

.  next?  Oh,  true!  VVe  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
^*ple  in  our  first  article,  that  a  positively  bad  author 
ought,  for  humanity’s  sake,  to  be  put  out  of  pain  as  soon 
^  possible.  We  beg  leave  to  do  that  favour  to  Mr  Wil- 
ms.  He  is  a  bad  actor  in  grain,  and,  what  is  worse,  he 
pndes  himself  in  his  defects,  and  obtrudes  them  on  our 
i*otice.  He  brings  to  our  recollection,  alternately,  an 
*ivkward  automaton,  and  the  sign  of  the  Saracen’s  Head. 

Albert. 


THE  DYING  DAUGHTER. 

By  D.  MacAskilL 

Mother,  dear  mother,  leave  me  not  alone  : 

A  little  longer  let  my  fond  eyes  gaze 
With  rapture  into  thine.  Oh  !  let  the  tone 
Of  thy  loved  voice,  soothe,  as  in  bygone  days. 

My  yearning  heart,  and  lull  it  into  peace. 

Till  all  my  strugglings  and  deep  throbbings  cease. 

One  smile  will  bring,  to  my  sad  memory  back. 

Past  joys,  from  the  cold  hoary  wings  of  time  ; 

And  to  my  longing  eyes,  as  on  a  beaten  track, 

Shall  rise  the  glad  scenes  of  my  own  bright  clime — 

The  lake  far  stretching  in  the  pale  moonbeam. 

The  hill,  the  waving  wood,  and  rushing  stream. 

The  deep  glens  winding  far  amid  the  hills. 

The  moss-wreathed  stone,  harebell,  and  wild  bird’s  song, 
The  glad  fish  springing  ’mid  the  glancing  rills. 

The  magic  calm  of  even,  that  stirs  among 

The  fresh  green  leaves,  where  rests  the  weary  sun, 

To  cool  his  brow  when  his  fleet  race  is  run. 

Weep,  weep  not  thus  my  mother— sob  not  so ; 

But  when  the  hand  of  death  is  on  my  brow. 

Talk  thou  of  those  bright  days  when,  long  ago, 
lake  some  swift  bird  I  wander’d.  P>en  now 
The  past  comes  o’er  me,  like  the  perfumed  breath 
Of  summer  flowers,  borne  o’er  our  purple  heath. 

Away  among  the  hills  there  is  a  grave — 

The  white  grass  now  w'eeps  o’er  it,  and  the  wind 
Ripples  the  stream,  that  carelessly  may  lave 
The  few  wild  buds  the  storm  hath  left  behind  ; 

Yet  will  the  breath  of  spring  restore  anew 
The  stream  its  calmness,  and  the  flowers  their  hue. 
There  rests  my  sister,  and  the  birch-trees  weave 
A  hatchment  o’er  her ;  often  have  we  wept. 

When  we  together,  some  long  sunny  eve. 

Have  sat,  and  pluck’d  the  envious  weeds  which  crept 
Around  her  tomb.  Oh  !  is  not  that  spot  fair  ? 

When  I  am  free,  mother,  I  would  sleep  there. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  SECOND  Series  of  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  by  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  A  second  edition  of  the 
first  Series  will  make  its  appearance  at  tin*  same  tiiin*. 

The  thinl  and  com'ludin^  volume  of  Dr  Xare’s  “  Life  and  Times 
of  Lord  Rurleigh,”  is  ready  for  publication. 

“The  Staff  Officer,  or  the  Soldier  of  Fortune,”  by  Oliver  Moore, 
is  about  to  app(‘ar. 

Mr  Andrew  Picken  is  prepariiifc  for  the  press  “  The  Club  Book,” 
a  work  iiuuh*  up  of  contributions  from  well-known  authors. 

Mr  M‘Phun,  of  Glasgow,  has  reprinted  the  autlienticated  list  of 
the  Housi^  of  Commons  who  voted  on  the  He<*oiid  reading  of  tlu! 
Reform  bill,  in  hed  and  black.  The  style  in  which  this  reprint  is 
executed  is  extremely  creditable.  It  may  be  seen  at  Mr  Tait’s,  in 
Prince’s  Street. 

In  octavo,  with  a  portrait  and  fai'-simile,  the  Lib*  of  Thomas 
Muir,  Esq.  advfwate,  younger  of  Hiintershill,  wlu»  was  tried  for 
sedition  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  171KJ;  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  trial  and' some  extraordinary  fiwts  and  correspond- 
once,  never  before  published.  By  Peter  Mackenzie,  writer,  Gius- 
gow. 

Necropolis  Gkasgueasis ;  or.  Considerations  on  Monuments  and 
Sepulture,  by  John  Strang,  is  in  the  press. 

Periodicals  and  Pamphlets. — The  last  number  of  the  H’est- 
minuter  Iteriew  is  the  best  that  has  appeared. — Frazer  is  lively, 
although  rather  too  servile  a  copy  of  Btarkwood,  and  the  New 
yionihly  above  its  average.  The  former  contains  a  beastly  cari¬ 
cature  of  Professor  Wilson — un  amusing  article  entitled,  “  Poetry 
<»f  the  Sandwich  Islands” — and  an  article  on  Castilian  Poetry, 
by  a  young  and  able  townsman  of  oiu*  own,  Mr  Maxwell  Cowan. 
The  latter  is  graced  by  an  admirable  and  characteristic  portrait  of 
the  author  of  the  Pilot.  We  think  we  can  trace  the  hand  of  Allan 
Cunningham  in  the  “  Master  of  Logan.”— 'i'he  Ilarmunicun  coii- 
tiiiussome  good  mattiT,  along  with  a  rather  startling  discovery — 
that  of  all  Tramontanes,  the  English  pronounce  Italian  most  cur- 
rei  tly.  With  the  exception  of  the  French,  they  pronounce  it 
the  worst.  We  may  have  u  word  or  two  with  this  publication  next 
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Saturday. — A  new  monthly  periodical  has  been  started  at  Glas. 
R-ow,  “  The  Literary  Museum.**  'Fhcre  is  talent  in  it — and,  what 
is  more,  there  i^  sufficient  available  talent,  and  an  extensive 
enough  population  in  that  city,  to  support  such  a  publication  if 
rightly  managed.  Look  to  that  promising  work  the  Aberdeen 
Magazine,  We  are  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  conductors 
of  the  Literary  Museum  see  their  way  clearly— but  shall  wait  the 
appearance  of  another  number  before  we  decide.— A  number  of 
pamphlets  anent  railways  lie  before  us,  upon  which  we,  in  the 
language  of  the  Court  of  Session,  propose  to  make  avizandum. 

Ancient  Annals  op  Ireland.— Mr  John  {D* Alton,  the  erudite 
author  of  an  essay  on  “  The  Ancient  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,”  published  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  read  at  a  meeting  of  that  body,  held  on 
the  28th  of  February,  a  paper  in  whi«  h  he  enforced  powerfully  the 
necessity  of  publishing  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland.  We  have 
voluminous  collections  of  the  ancient  history  of  almost  every  Ku- 
ropean  nation  —  Scriidores  Angliae,  Oermanim,  Gallic-e,  Italici— 
nay,  even  the  scanty  relics  of  Scottish  history  have  been  pub. 
lished — while  the  Irtsh  chronicles  still  remain  in  manuscript.  This 
fact  has  naturally  given  rise  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  works  thus 
withheld  from  the  public  must  have  little  innate  worth.  It  is  im. 
possible,  however,  to  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.  at 
Stowe,  and  the  portions  of  Irish  annals  published  at  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  press,  without  feeling  that  this  doubt  is  destitute  of  foui^a- 
tion.  The  catalogues  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  repositories  of  Oxford,  in  the  Library  of  Lambeth,  in  the 
Tower  of  Ix)ndon,  and  in  various  other  places,  give  additional 
reason  to  anticipate  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  early  his. 
tory  of  Ireland.  The  contents  of  these  collections  are  chiefly  lives 
of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  and  annals  of  thii  different  Kingdoms — 
lives  of  Saints — and  collections  of  the  Brihon  Laws.  Of  the  pub¬ 
lished  Annals,  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Jjunes  Macintosh  has 
said, — “  The  Irish  nation,  though  they  are  robbed  of  many  of 
their  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet  enabled  by  it 
to  boast  that  they  poss(>ss  genuine  history  several  centuries  more 
ancient  than  any  other  European  nation  posse.sses  in  its  present 
spoken  language ;  they  have  exchanged  their  legendary  antiquity 
for  historical  fame.”  For  our  own  part,  we  look  fonvard  to  the 
publication  of  these  documents  as  the  only  source  whence  we  can 
derive  any  information  respecting  the  laws,  customs,  and  charac. 
ter  of  a  Celtic  nation.  The  race  was  borne  down  in  Gaul  and  in 
Spain  before  it  had  attained  to  such  a  stiige  of  civilisation  as  to 
be  able  to  commit  its  own  langmige  to  enduring  records — our 
Scottish  Celts  have  ever  been  a  broken  body,  without  political 
union,  and  without  literature — Ireland  alone  <ran  furnish  us  with 
annals  of  a  Celtic  nation,  expressing  its  feelings  in  its  own  thoughts 
and  language.  Mr  D’ Alton  states  that  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Aca¬ 
demy  are  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  such  a  project — that  those 
of  the  University  are  locked  up  from  such  an  application— and 
suggests  an  application  to  the  throne.  We  are  averse  to  tin*  alter- 
native,  as  likely  to  beget  jobbing  and  sycophancy — two  plagues 
from  which  Ireland  has  already  suffered  more  than  enough.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  advisable  plan  would  he  a  Parliamentary  commis¬ 
sion  to  give  to  the  world  all  records  of  a  public  character — and  an 
association  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  literary  eminence,  like 
our  Baiinatym*  or  Maitland  Clubs,  to  publish  such  private  and 
curious  documents  as  throw  light  upon  manners  and  literature. 

Art  anu  Artists. — An  association  of  young  artists,  consisting 
at  present  of  ten  members,  has  been  constituted  in  London.  Their 
object  is,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the  higher  departments 
of  art,  to  meet  thn*e  times  a-wt‘ek,  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
from  living  models,  single  or  in  groups. — The  exhibition  of  Hay¬ 
den's  Napoleon  opimed  on  E^ister  Monday.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  a  man  of  genius  stooping  to  such  a  mode  of  attracting 
visitors,  as  to  announce  that  a  study  of  Napoleon’s  “  real  hat”  will 
be  exhibited. — Macdonald’s  works  are  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
London  criticism.  Hitherto  it  has  been — with  one  single  excep¬ 
tion — generous  and  honest ;  sometimes  with  a  greater,  sometimes 
with  a  less  tendency  towards  fault-flnding,  hut  always  such  as 
Macdonald’s  genius  deserves,  and  the  affej’tion  of  his  friends  could 
wish. — L.E.U  has  put  forth  some  verses  in  the  Literary  (Gazette, 
purporting  to  be  the  prayer  of  Macdonald’s  Supplicating  Nymph. 
They  do  not  strike  us  as  being  worthy  either  of  the  author’s  genius, 
or  the  work  which  has  suggested  them. — The  general  meeting  of 
the  contributors  to  the  “  Artist’s  Benevolent  Fund,**  was  held  at 
Freemasons*  Hall,  the  25th  ultimo,  llie  number  of  associated 
artists  is  212.  The  fund,  w'hieh  is  maintained  by  subscriptions 
and  donations  of  patrons  of  the  line  arts,  is  devot(*d  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members.  For  themselves, 
the  associated  artists  have  established  an  annuity  fund,  from 
which  they  receive,  for  a  small  annual  contribution,  substantial 
relief  on  any  oi'ca'^iou  when  they  may  b«‘  prevented  from  pursuing 
their  occupation.  The  anniversary  h*stivnl  takes  pla<‘e  on  the  7th 
of  May,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  consented  to  preside. 

Chit-chat  from  Glasgow.— BV  have  our  recess  from  Politics 
and  Pleasure,  at  this  season,  as  well  as  Parliament  j  and  take  the 
tnterral  of  leUuro  to  restuno  our  harmless  gossip.^^Our  latest' 


festivities  have  been  the  Highland  Ball,  and  a  bumper-benpfit  f 
the  Intirmary.  llui  former  was  as  8up<>rh  as  tartan  iuidtartlpr 
could  make  it — but  exclusive  as  Almack’s — and  stories  of  mancm' 
vres  to  obtain  tickets  are  at  present  the  staple-ton  talk.  The  lat 
ter  was  spiritedly  got  up,  under  the  auspices  of  the  wortliy  tret 
surer  to  the  institution. — We  must  not  omit  a  charity  sale  of 
fancy  works  for  our  city  mission,  nor  the  <’lever  catalogue  «if 
wai*es  in  verse,  by  a  talented  lady  of  this  city. — Our  gaieties  uri* 
not,  however,  quite  at  a  close.  Wc*  an*  promised  a  farewell 
visit  from  Yaniewicz,  —  who  was  .such  a  favourite  here  in 
the  halcyon  tim(‘s  of  the  gentlemen’s  Subscription  Concerts 
He  brings  his  daughter  witli  him;  and  will  find,  we  doubt 
not,  that  GlusgoAV  can  appreeiate  his  worth  and  taleiits.—Our 
illumination  was  both  quieter  ami  more  splendid  than  vours 
as  may  he  guessed  by  the  magniloquent  description  in  the  ballud 
I  send  you.  The  report,  that  om*  of  our  worthy  Editors  had  been 
hurut  in  effigy,  was  all  a  joke.  In  spite  of  his  obstinate  but 
honest  prejudices,  no  man  is  more  popular— oven  witli  the  crowd, 
who  still  cherish  an  affectionate  remembraiicu  of  him  as  their 
volunteer  colonel.  [The  last  piece  of  intelligence  has  given  u> 
unfeigned  satisfai’tion.  It  would  have  been  a  painful  thouglitto 
us  that  our  beloved  Glaswegian.s  could,  in  their  political  aniinosi. 
ties,  have  forgotten  the  genuine  worth  of  one  uf  the  most  witty 
and  friendly  fat  men  in  Scotland.  Marry,  if  they  will  be  burning 
their  editors  in  effigy,  there  is  one  whom  we  would  right  gladly 
recommend  to  their  tender  mercies.  A  certain  malevolent  spirit, 
who  goes  about  prying,  iioking,  and  intermeddling  every  ivherc. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  haunted  by  this  incubus,  or 
succubus,  we  may  state  that  a  spi*!!  has  been  discovered  which 
effectually  drives  him  aiv'ay.  Pronounce  hut  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  he  immediut(*ly  disappears,  leaving  behind  hiin 
sundry  odours,  loss  agreealile  than  strong.  This  plan  yvas  tried 
with  success  at  a  late  public  dinner  which  Hobgoblin  threatened 
to  disturb  with  his  presence. — Subjoined  are  a  few  stanzas  from 
the  ballad  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent.  The  concluding  verse  Is 
indeed,  as  he  emphatically  terms  it,  “  delicious.”— E.  L.  J.] 
the  grand  illumination. 

“  ’Twas  on  the  twenty-eight  of  March, 

It  being  pleasant  weather. 

In  Glasgow  town  a  groat  concourse 
Of  people  met  together; 

The  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates, 

’Twas  by  their  approbation. 

That  on  that  night  tuey  were  to  hold 
The  Grand  Illumination. 

*  *  *  * 

“  In  Glasgow  city  on  that  night, 

I.,arg4!  bonfir(*s  they  were  blazing, 

Wliile  numbers  at  the  brilliant  sight, 

With  raplm*es  they  were  gazing. 

Although  that  this  most  pleasant  scene 
Wa.s  of  a  short  diwation. 

Every  one  there*  pleased  had  been. 

With  the  Illumination. 

4e  *  *  * 

“  Now  join  with  me  in  one  accord, 

Before  I  end  my  ditty. 

And  toast  a  lu*alth  unto  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow  City ; 

And  to  tluj  Magistrates  also. 

Long  may  th4*y  fill  their  station. 

The  Reform  Bill  has  got  through 
That  caused  the  Illumination. 

“  Now  for  to  miss  bvave  Captain  Graham, 

Would  really  be  a  pity. 

Who  does  command  the  Policemen 
Belonging  to  this  city  ; 

.*\nd  likewise  all  those  gentlemen 
Who  is  for  information, 

We’ll  toast,  and  then  I’ll  drop  my  pen, 

To  the  next  Illumination.” 


Zemira  lias  been  brought  out  at  the  same  theatre,  me  j , 
this  opera  is  our  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast.” — At  m 

of  enchantment  has  been  produced — by  name  ”  The 
the  Frozen  Hand.”  In  opposition  to  Hpohr,  Mozarts 
fldte”  is  to  be  given.— The  Adelphi  and  Olympic  b»v«  closca  w 
deservedly  successful  seasons. — At  Liverpool,  Moores 
shippers  luis  been  wrought  up  for  the  stage,  I'he  last  see  i 
sents,  (according  to  the  progruinim*)  “  Tjie  Gheher  s 
secret  pass,  with  clumps  of  trees  and  rocks,  by 
/.V  tota/l//  destruffcd  I,// fire.'*  Whether  th(‘  HjunH 

suffer  this  fate  we  know  not.— Young  appears  to-mgnt  m  « 
for  his  heuetit.  The  Edinburgh  theatre  will  close  lor  tiie 
on  the  4th  of  June. 

V/eekly  List  of  Performances. 


April  2 — 9. 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Ties. 

Wed. 


As  You  Like  ity  cV  The  Robber's  JVife. 

Maebet/iy  ^  The  Three  Hunchhaeks. 

Hamlet y  Perfection.  .  - 

The  Prwok'd  tlusbandy  4*  'Twould  PuzxU  u  Conju 


ThuBiI.  Macbeth,  4  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Fbi.  The  Gamester^  4  The  Ree-Hive. 
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